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The Objectives of History Teaching in the 
University 
PAUL J. FAY, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


SHE objectives of history teaching, as distin- 
guished from those of history itself, must, if 
T there is in them anything at all of reality, be 
directly conditioned by the needs of the stu- 
dents. Objectives which do not satisfy any 
= want of the student have no justification as 
determinants of teaching. Students sacrificing 
ommmncmmms time and money and taxpayers supporting state 
universities have, and should have, a right to expect results 
that are apparent to others than to the historical scholar. 
To determine these objectives, then, it is essential to 
examine the student. Three types of activities are expected 
of the university graduate by society; for these three must 
the study of history aid in preparing him. He must live; 
he must make a living; he must make some significant con- 
tributions to society — present and future. That these activi- 
ties overlap does not vitiate the conclusions to be drawn from 
their postulation. The study of history must add to the effec- 
tiveness of the spiritual, economic and social life of the stu- 
dent. To the extent that it fails in this task it fails in justi- 
fying its position in the curriculum. 
Frequently objectives of history teaching are stated with- 
out reference to any formulated criteria. It is said at times 
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that the history teacher should give the student an historical 
background. Why? Or that it should teach him historical 
criticism. Why? I am not denying the validity of those 
aims; I am simply asserting that they are not axioms. Rather 
they are slogans, which by the way are rather characteristic 
of modern America. The assertion that, if the student does 
not need to be given an historical background our work as 
history teachers is useless, such an assertion is a confession 
of weakness. Our work may be useless; we may be parasites. 
Only by reference to the student’s need and not to the his- 
torian’s wish-thoughts may objectives be validated. 

In the first place the study of history must teach the stu- 
dent to think. As Graham Wallas points out: 

Thought, . . . whether as the concentrated mental activity 
of the professed thinker, or as penetrating and guiding other 
activities, is now required more urgently than ever before 
in the history of mankind. Thought, if we are to escape dis- 
aster, is needed in many specialized fields; we must construct 
a more accurate and better proportioned conception of the 
past; separate groups of students must explore biology and 
physics, politics and sociology, and must try to see the rela- 
tion of their studies to each other, to the ancient problems 
of vhilosophy, and to that beauty of words and form and 
colour by which our thoughts are made more permanent and 
more significant; thousands of political and social expedients 
must be invented.! 

Thought meets a.i three of the criteria set up: it con- 
tributes to the efficiency of the spiritual, economic and ‘social 
life of the individual. The history teacher alone does not 
teach the student to think, but he can contribute to the foster- 
ing of that essential art. Many modern psychologists, as 
well as numerous thinkers from Aristotle down, emphasize 
the practise of an art or technique as the essential factor 
in its acquirement. With the possible exception of those deal- 
ing with the individual’s vocation, more of the problems which 
he will be called upon to solve will be of an historical nature 
than any of any other. That is, he will meet the same types 


1 Graham Wallas, “‘The Art of Thought,’’ New York, 1926, p. 25. 
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of problems as are treated by history; history is largely a 
narrative of how problems have been dealt with in the past. 
The study of history, then, and the practice of thought 
involved in it will have many “common elements” with the 
thinking the student is called upon to do in his daily life. 
If it is a specialized history, such as that of education, there 
may be for the future teachers even more common elements. 

In addition to correct thinking the study of history should 
foster in the student those somewhat vague acquisitions 
known as mental attitudes, which are partially rational but 
largely affective in character. They are perhaps more impor- 
tant than clear thinking itself, since they to a great extent 
condition it. Mental attitudes largely determine the ends of 
an individual’s activity. A recent writer in The New Repub- 
lic emphasizes their importance in these statements: 

Learning in itself is neither fruitful nor useful. It may 
lead to the arid intellectualism of the traditional classical 
philosopher ; it may flower in the eclectic but enervated futil- 
ism of an Aldous Huxley. Learning without objectives or 
social applications, may produce and does frequently produce, 
a personality in which may coexist, without fusion at any 
point, an unsocial idealism and an unideal practicality. In 
order to justify itself, learning must somehow come to grips 
with the society which nurtures it.* 

This objective of worthwhile attitudes, then, chiefly meets 
the third of the three criteria postulated. That many of the 
wrong and anti-social conclusions reached by people are due 
to firmly rooted attitudes as much as or more than to defec- 
tive techniques of thinking seems fairly obvious. That an 
intelligent study of history can aid in correcting this evil 
seems fairly certain. History should teach the student to be 
fair and unbiased. It should aid in abolishing temporal and 
spatial provincialism, religious, political, racial and caste 
prejudice and superstition. It should undermine blind rever- 
ence for the past and equally blind reverence for the present. 
It should help break the “cake of custom” and prevent the 

2 Alfred T. Vogel, ‘“‘Learning—For What?’ The New Republic, 59, 351 (Feb- 
ruary 13, 1929). 
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TE 
crystallization of the status quo. The influence of the history 
teacher should be thrown in the balance against those familiar 
phenomena of herd psychology expressing themselves in war 
hysteria, pogroms, heresy hunts and Lusk laws. History, 
correctly taught, can help demolish the logic-tight compart- 
ments in men’s minds, which prevent the rational solution 
of human problems. The fairness, the impersonality and 
withal the ingrained humanity of a Robinson or a Beard 
are attitudes which quite possibly the study of history has 
fostered. 

A third objective of the teaching of history should per- 
haps be classified under the first. History should develop 
in the student habits of selection and appraisal of facts; it 
should give him practice in the forming of judgments based 
upon these facts. The data of history are particularly well 
adapted for this task. And this objective meets all three 
of the criteria. The great mass of people form opinions on 
various subjects without an adequate background of facts. 
How many of the American citizens who in 1920 solemnly 
voted to keep the United States out of “entangling alliances” 
had read the treaty of Versailles? How many of those who 
have denounced or praised the papal-Italian concordat know 
the history of the Roman question? How many of the edu- 
cators who supported or opposed the Curtis-Reed Bill know 
anything about it except from the second-hand arguments of 
propagandists? How many teachers who use, or refuse to 
use, the phonic system of teaching reading have studied the 
experimental findings regarding the phonic, the flash-card, 
or the intrinsic method? 

The use of original sources in the teaching of history 
should be largely directed toward the attainment of this 
objective; it should be, in fact, especially fruitful. The 
assignment of apparently contradictory sources would under 
intelligent guidance train the student in the proper evalua- 
tion and careful weighing of evidence. This 1s an art which 
he will need to practice in many spheres of life. The use 
of sources exclusively to inspire the student’s interest in the 
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sources themselves or to train him in historiography is 
unjustifiable and futile. 

Reality must be faced; even in the university the majority 
will not and should not become historians and scholars. The 
history instructor must avoid carrying over to this age of 
almost universal education, to an age dominated by utili- 
tarianism, the objectives of a former period when the uni- 
versity was a cloister of scholars. The same type of instruc- 
tion that would be well adapted to the enthusiastic students 
gathered about a von Ranke would be anachronistic if applied 
to the hordes of future farmers, teachers, politicians and 
insurance salesmen that throng the halls of our state univer- 
sities. The older ideals may be preferred; there may be many 
elements in the older objectives than can be salvaged. But 
it is realities and not theories that must be considered. 

Closely allied to this objective is that of training the criti- 
cal habits. Probably no university subject is so well quali- 
fied as history to destroy cherished illusions and to under- 
mine the worship of sacred cows. Criticism of accepted 
definitions and of accepted historical and social concepts can 
be fostered by the presentation of well substantiated facts 
of history and by practice in scientifically valid interpreta- 
tion. The student thus becomes the master rather than the 
slave of books — decidedly a worthwhile achievement. 

Of particularly practical value to the student is the con- 
struction of a philosophy of life and of a code of workable 
principles of conduct. The teaching of history should make 
effective contributions to this need. In history philosophies 
and codes of conduct are shown in action: the student studies 
not only the theories, but likewise their social consequence. 
He can learn the eternal verities in an effective manner. 
Neithor their sempiternity nor their verity depends upon the 
decree of a supernatural power or upon the immutable logic 
of a changeless universe; they owe their validity rather to 
the production in diverse situations of socially valuable 
results. 

The comparative method should be especially valuable in 
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the attainment of this objective. The influence of character 
in causation can be educed from the revolts of Luther and 
Calvin. The effect upon character of different types of intel- 
lectual attitudes can be studied in such movements as the 
Italian Renaissance. The latter would likewise furnish effec- 
tive data for a study of the relation between morality and 
creativeness. 

Another objective of history teaching is to show the stv- 
dent that there are patterns of history, to aid him in tracing 
historical trends. The nature of these patterns, of course, 
must be carefully clarified. Woodbridge says in his The Pur- 
pose of History: 

There is discoverable in history no purpose, if we mean 
by purpose some future event towards which the whole crea- 
tion moves and which past and present events portend; but 
there is purpose in history, if we mean that the past is uti- 
lized as material for the progressive realization, at least by 
man, of what we call spiritual ends. . . . Evolution is only 
a name for historical continuity, and this continuity itself 
is a fact to be investigated and not a theory which explains 
anything, or affords a standard of value. 


This tracing of patterns is of particular value to those 
. students who are going to be historians and history teachers; 
and there are some of this group in university history classes. 
It is also essential to a still larger group who will continue 
to study history as an aid to living. And that was the first 
of the three criteria postulated. 

History must be made attractive and vital to serve this 
end. Its cultural objectives are of no less importance than 
its practical. If the student can be encouraged to continue 
the study of the great movements and creative individuals 
of history, it will add to the richness and completeness of his 
life. Nothing can be more intrinsically interesting than his- 
tory, because it concerns that which above all is of interest 
to mankind, — that is, man himself. The story of man’s 
hopes and despairs, his victories and defeats, his struggles, 

3 Frederick, J. E. Woodbridge, ‘‘The Purpose of History,"’ New York, 1916, 
pp. 4-5. 
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his art, his economic life, such a story can be made intensely 
interesting. Everyone likes a plot in his stories; even the 
philosophers insist upon a design in their speculations. The 
trends of history must be pointed out; it must narrate the 
long slow struggle of mankind from barbarism to civiliza- 
tion, from the fear-dominated primate to the (more or less) 
free, god-like creature who controls his material and spiritual 
environment. This is drama par excellence; and drama adds 
to the spiritual significance of life. Interest, then, as an 
end should be an objective. 

The teaching of the trends of history has another objective 
than the cultural; it has a social value. This is the third 
criterion. Some students will be future social and political 
leaders, whose task will be that of freeing mankind still fur- 
ther from the bondage of its animal past. The path of time 
is strewn with the skeletons of reforms that were not in tune 
with the historical trends of their time. A Galileo in the 
thirteenth century would have had as little influence as Roger 
Bacon. A part of Copernicus’ influence was probably due to 
the fact that he kept one eye on the solar system and one on 
the papacy. 

The adaptation to the historical trends of the time of suc- 
cessful social leaders in the past has been largely an uncon- 
scious one. It need not be so in the future. An acquaintance 
with the existing historical movements, with the tempers of 
peoples and with the effects of similar movements in the past 
should add to the efficiency of any student who desires to 
aid humanity in its upward climb. Nor should the history 
teacher be content with furnishing instruments to those stu- 
dents who already have such an aim in life. He should 
inspire all his students to such an aim. A humanizing of 
history teaching will foster the attainment of this objective. 

That history teaching must have more of a social objec- 
tive than it has had in the past is being recognized by an 
increasing number of historical scholars. It is obvious that 
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the natural sciences have far outstripped the social sciences 
in their social usefulness. That history and its allied sciences 
of sociology, economics, anthropology, psychology and politi- 
cal science must assume more responsibility for the future 
progress of mankind is becoming increasingly evident. The 
work of the Robinson school of historians indicates one line 
of attack that may be adopted. 

Teggart in his The Processes of History makes the follow- 
ing assertions: 


There is no disguising the fact that the present world 
situation is imperative in forcing men to question searchingly 
the validity of their own activities. Are, then, those of us 
who are engaged in the study of History doing all that lies 
within our power to make our inquiries contributory to the 
well-being of our fellow men? We must admit that while 
during the last fifty years the students of nature have most 
significantly enlarged the knowledge of the world in which 
we live, the students of man have made no such striking 
advance in their field of investigation. It is true that we 
have been persistent in the collection of facts, and in the 
refinement of the technique of investigation, but it would 
seem as if the utilization of all this accumulated knowledge 
in the spirit of modern science might now be undertaken.‘ 


Cheyney in his History Among the Sciences well sum- 
marizes this view. He says: 


“After all, in the last analysis, the greatest usefulness of 
history must be its capacity to explain the present, — the 
world in which we now dwell. Things as they are are too 
momentary in their continuance, too detached from one an- 
other, too varied, too incommensurable, to be reduced to any 
comprehensibility by direct observation. We are forced to 
inquire how they came to be as they are. If we are to have 
any clear understanding of present political, economic and 
social conditions, if we are to judge whether these conditions 
are on the whole beneficial or injurious, and, if the latter, 
whether they are remediable or inevitable, practically the 
only method of approach offering any hope of solution is the 
historical approach. If this method is enlightened, scientific, 


4 Frederick J. Teggart, ‘““‘The Processes of History,”” New Haven, 1918, pp. 
vi-vit. 
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we may hope to understand our time. History will be the 
school master of understanding.’’5 

The next two objectives which can be only briefly men- 
tioned are largely directed toward the first criterion, that of 
living. A university education should undoubtedly direct the 
student in the way of the good life. The history teacher 
should acquaint the student with those great spirits who have 
stood above the rank and file of mankind in their character, 
their thoughts, their activities or their achievements. His- 
tory should introduce these exceptional individuals to the stu- 
dent as friends to be cherished. A personal acquaintance 
with Socrates, Gautama, Mencius, Archimedes, Jesus, Marcus 
Aurelius, Roger Bacon, Abelard, Petrarch, Averrées, Savon- 
arola, Milton, Montaigne, Newton, Rousseau and Lincoln 
would inspire and broaden the life of any student. History 
can introduce and encourage the friendship; the student can 
turn to literature, science or philosophy to further it. 

Another aim of history should be to stimulate the imagina- 
tion of the student. A fertile and controlled imagination is 
invaluable in the attainment of the good life. The data of 
history are well adapted to the stimulation of and training 
in this art. 

Finally, the history teacher must remember his science; 
history itself must be advanced if these objectives already 
postulated are accepted. To that end the history instructor 
must attract serious students of history; he must select those 
students in whom there appears the desire to become his- 
torians; he must stimulate a similar desire in others. This 
includes only a small number of those in his classes, but they 
must be considered. The technique of historical investiga- 
tion must be developed in these students for the purpose of 
carrying on the work of historians. Self-perpetuation is a 
justifiable aim, providing we have other objectives which 
are socially valid. Of this provision, however, we must first 
be certain. 


5 Edward P. Cheyney, “Law in History and Other Essays,’’ New York, 1927, 


Pp. 173-174. 
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The Dramatization of the Biography of 
Literary Men 


SARAH AGNES WALLACE 
THE WASHINGTON BUSINESS HIGH SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Summ: FT TS difficult to interest the high school pupil 

E in the history of literature. He has little regard 

q s for the mazes of politics and the chronology 

= out of which these required classics, his studies, 

have been developed. The pupil’s distaste for 

E his text book on literature is further increased 

if he is forced to memorize certain dry facts 

oun? jin the lives of each of these authors whose quiet 

days were spent perhaps a hundred years ago in England, a 

small island thousands of miles beyond the reach of the usual 
American student. 

The plays, stories, poems in his literature, the child may 
perhaps read and accept as an interpretation of his own life. 
He enjoys still more a chance to adapt or to dramatize these 
selections for his own school production. The dry scraps of 
biography given him to assimilate in connection with the 
study of these masterpieces, he rejects. The facts have as 
yet no part or connection with anything known in his own 
American life. He may perhaps have been obedient in his 
attempt to memorize facts for the college entrance board. 
Biography, however, is to him a queer jumble of misplaced 
names, dates, episodes, towns, kings, queens, universities and 
prisons, poverty and riches. Those twelve centuries he must 
study have all passed him in review during his high school 
course, but they have made little impression upon him and 
he would fain let “the dead past bury its dead.” 

Perhaps if the high school course includes a study of Eng- 
lish political and economic history closely correlated with the 
course in literature, the student finds the biography required 
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of some interest. Judging, however, from the reports of the 
examining boards, the entrant is likely to place even Shake- 
speare in Bedford jail at Oxford, or at Cambridge at any 
time between 55 B. C. and 1920, and to have him then pro- 
duce any work from a Greek tragedy to a modern problem 
novel. 

If the young student can at any cost put himself in the 
place of the struggling author and create, however, vaguely, 
that environment in the college or the cottage life out of 
which grew the masterpiege, the youth has then taken that 
author into himself as a being whose struggles he knows 
and understands. That author, at least, he will not soon 
forget. 

To the high school student life must be dramatic to be 
convincing. If that heavy book of many biographies could 
be used on review-days as a basis for short sketches, plays 
and pageants based on the lives of the men who poured their 
precious life blood into the making of the classics, biographi- 
cal studies would no longer be so dry and so muddled. The 
student actor has made it alive with his classmates. 

If the industrial department of the school can spare the 
time for the study and creation of period costumes in order 
to provide a set for the century to which attention is to be 
devoted in that special year, the work of the English teacher 
will be decreased and the delight of her pupils doubled. Once 
these costumes have been made they can be stored and used 
from year to year by various classes. 

The desire for the correct contemporaries, costumes, atti- 
tudes, pronunciation, and mannerisms for the play leads to 
a closer study of the biography to be dramatized. The newer, 
better and bigger biographies . demanded from the school 
libraries. Towns, dates, people became real. 

But the effort should not be towards a finished stage pro- 
duction for an adult audience. The creative power of the 
pupil is to be exercised in fashioning for his class living 
human beings from the dry bones and dust of his history 
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of English literature. In acting out these lines passed in 
lonely garrets, or surrounded by courtiers in the palace, the 
student takes from the school stage a literary history that 
he has vitalized by his own creative powers. 

It is with this purpose in mind that the plays and scenes 
here offered have been put together. They are so simple that 
they can be read on school “club day” with almost no pre- 
vious preparation; yet there is also enough basis and material 
presented for an enlargement into the annual spring play. 

The period here most dwelt upon is the eighteenth century. 
The quaint costumes and head dresses, the songs and the 
dances of this period are all popular and easily reproduced 
by amateurs. 

In order that every pupil may feel he or she has a part in the 
play the addition of street crowds for dances or choruses 
is sometimes desirable if other instructors will codperate on 
the study of a particular century. 


SCENES FROM THE Life of Milton 
REBELLION IN THE MILTON FAMILY 


SCENE: Milton’s study near Bunhill Fields, London. Shelves 
lined with books, long table piled with manuscript rolls. 
Deborah at the garden window; Mary sewing. 
CHARACTERS: Milton, blind, tall, thin, taps floor with cane, 
musical voice. 
Mrs. Milton, as young as the daughters, pretty, well- 
dressed. 
Deborah, age 20, dark eyes, Puritan dress. 
Mary, younger, quiet, eyes red from work. 
Anne, crippled, defect in speech, defiant. 
Ellwood, a young Quaker, a worshipper of Milton. 
DEBORAH: Let’s go gather flowers from those “beds of vio- 
lets blue and fresh blown roses washed in dew.” 
MARY: Wouldn’t you like to though? But the bridegroom 
is to dictate about Lucifer today and we shall have a hot 
time of it in here. 
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DEBORAH: I get so tired of writing all the time, half of 
it in Latin; but I don’t understand the English any better. 

DEBORAH : I am glad our little cripple got a holiday today. 
Anne won’t be home till late. She walks so slowly. 

DEBORAH: I am going to run away myself and try danc- 
ing in the checkered shade some day. 

MILTON (opens door slowly; stands still listening; taps to 
feel with cane): Mary! Deborah! Why keep me here idle? 
Come to work at once. 

MARY (opening ink pots, adjusting papers noisily): Yes, 
Father, we are waiting. 

DEBORAH: Father, we too would like a little “jest and 
youthful jollity.” Couldn’t we go to the Thames for a walk 
instead of wading through the infernal regions? 

Mary: Please, Father, it is such a fine day. Put Paradise 
off until tomorrow. 

MILTON: Rebellion even in my own home? No, no, no! 
Daughters, for in spite of the darkness, the spirit moves 
within me and “Paradise Lost” is nearly completed now. 

DEBORAH (mutters): Thanks be to the Gods! 

MARY (laughs and whispers): Oh, something else in heaven 
or hell will start him off again to dictating. 

MILTON (seating himself at the head of the table): Now, 
quickly. 

MARY: Some one knocks! (aside) I suppose Elizabeth 
Minshull has come to see if her slaves are at work. Come 
in, do! 

Mrs. MILTON: I do not want to interrupt the writing of 
the great poem, but I must see if my husband is quite com- 
fortable. Have you everything at hand. Do you need me? 

MILTON (softly): I do need you every minute, Elizabeth, 
but I would not be too selfish. Must you go out? The plague 
is still heavy in the air they say. You should stay in. 

Mrs. MILTON: Well, one must get a little air, though you 
are told not even to open this window on the garden flowers. 
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I am going to see what special treat I can get for supper 
for you. Goodbye, my daughters. 

DEBORAH: Good day, Madame; it is pleasanter outside, 

MILTON: Let me see! Where were we? 

“At length a reverend sire among them came 
And of their doings great dislike declared 
ee ta 

MARY: Someone is again at the door. Open it, Deborah, 
It is Ellwood. 

ELLWoop: Is the master-poet to read us of his Paradise 
today ? 

MILTON: Almost it is finished. There are a few lines you 
must hear again though. 

DEBORAH: See all these pages and paper we have written. 

ELLWooD: The master has written much on “Paradise 
Lost,”’ but what has he now to say about “Paradise Regained.” 

MARY (mutters): The Gods defend us! Master Ellwood, 
no more of that. 

MILTON: Come, Ellwood, lead me into this little inner 
sanctum of mine, and read to me there this last book of Para- 
dise. These ungrateful daughters pay little heed to what I 
bid them write. 

DEBORAH (winking at Ellwood and muttering as Milton 
and his tapping cane go out with Ellwood): Ungrateful 
father, I should call it! He wears out two wives and three 
daughters, to say nothing of writing against the king, and 
then says we pay no heed. 

MARY: Hush! do hush, Deborah! There may be spies. 

DEBORAH: Do you think the Cavaliers would hire a Quaker 
to spy on us, silly girl? There’s no one else about except 
the new wife. 

Mary: I only know we are an unhappy family and I wish 
my little lame sister were home again. 

DEBORAH: If she is happy visiting the Montgomery family, 
why wish her here? I wish I had money, I’d leave him for 
good. 
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MARY: To whom could he dictate then? You are the best 
scrivener he has found. He barely endures me. He says 
such cruel things about my lack of wits. (Sobs, puts her 
head on table.) 

DEBORAH (suddenly): Those Latin books in vellum on the 
lower shelf are very valuable! 

Mary (still sobbing): I don’t care if they are. They are 
all about devils, devils, devils. I am so tormented with these 
devils. 

DEBORAH: Stop weeping over devils! Listen! I’m going 
to sell those books. 

Mary: Why, Deb, how can you? How dare you sell those 
devilish books? 

DEBORAH: We have a right to Mother’s share of all here. 
We’ve worked like slaves for years. Father will never give 
us a two penny-worth even of thanks. 

MARY: But he’ll be wanting those devil-books, and Mistress 
Elizabeth will tell on her stepdaughters. 

DEBORAH: No, Father is going to write of the angels who 
regained Paradise now. He will never know these devils 
in vellum have been sold on High Holborn. Now don’t look 
so frightened! I’ll be back with golden guineas in half an 
hour. (Goes out with books wrapped in shawl.) 

MARY: Dear me! things grow worse and worse; Deb and 
little Anne are so angry and stubborn. Father will order 
all three out of the house pretty soon. 

ANNE (limping in quietly at the door; she speaks with a 
little hesitation and stutter): Well, I am glad you see that 
at last! Why wait till he throws you out? I am going 
tonight. 

Mary: O Année, dear. I am glad you are back. I feared 
you had died of the plague and they had just tossed your 
little body in that big grave in Bunhill Fields. 

ANNE: No, I don’t intend to please Elizabeth Minshull 
by dying. 
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Mary: It’s useless to talk of running away. What can 
a little lame girl do on the streets? Beg? 

ANNE: My fingers are not lame, and the roses I make 
out of fine skeins of silk were as good as any at Master Mont- 
gomery’s. He will pay me well, too. 

MARY: Can you have these Stuart roses and leave us, little 
one? 

ANNE: Where is Deb? She will understand. Here she 
comes? Why are you so happy, big sister? 

DEBORAH (smiling and opening her hand, lets ten pieces 
of gold slip through her fingers): Ten golden guineas, and 
to be rid of all those devils! 

MARY: They look so bright and happy; they can’t be 
wicked. But there is more trouble for you, Deb. Little Anne 
wants to go away from us. 

DEBORAH: O Anne child, never! 

ANNE: No, I want you both to come to Master Mont- 
gomery’s with me. Night and day they are busy. They 
need your skillful fingers. The court has all returned with 
Charles and every Cavalier must have a waistcoat embroid- 
ered with roses. 

DEBORAH: Anne child, you are more beguiling than the 
serpent. It sounds like Paradise regained. 

MARY: But where shall we find a new home to sleep in? 

ANNE: The guild of needleworkers at Montgomery’s will 
have their own part of the big house. There are even big 
attics for apprentices. Mrs. Montgomery is waiting for us 
all now at the tavern. I am to share a room with his little 
daughter, Patience. Come quick and pack up your best 
gowns, for here is father stirring. 

MARY (sobbing): I dare not! I dare not! Don’t leave 
me. I am afraid of him. 

ANNE: You go gather the clothes. I’ll tell father. 

DEBORAH: Put my best blue poplin in the big clothes bas- 
ket. Carry them all to the little garden door. My boots 
and my bonnet. Hurry! 
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ANNE: Ellwood has been reading again about Lucifer? 
Well now he may write about him too. Put the papers 
straight quick. 

MILTON (as door opens and he feels his way with cane): 
Well, daughters, Friend Ellwood says he has heard enough 
of “Man’s first disobedience, and the fruit of that forbidden 
tree.” 

DEBORAH (laughing): Why even Ellwood has had enough? 

ANNE: But there is more yet? 

MILTON: No, little Anne, it is finished; you will all write 
of Paradise now. It wiil be regained. 

DEBORAH: But not here, not by us; you must teach Master 
Ellwood to write for you now,—or Elizabeth Minshull. 

MILTON: What is this? Speak not so rudely in riddles. 
Get your papers ready. I have much yet to dictate today. 

ANNE: Put it off awhile, Sir, for we are going to Master 
Montgomery’s tonight, and it may be long e’er we return. 

MILTON: Disobedient, idle daughters! But where is Mary? 
She is always waiting to write on my great classic. 

DEBORAH: No, Mary has already left you. She waits by 
the gate for us. You must get a new secretary. Master 
Ellwood perhaps? (laughing at him). 

ELLWoop: I should gladly write if I could. I know no 
Latin scarcely. I have other work that holds me. Surely 
you are not leaving the great epic unfinished? 

ANNE: We live through “Paradise Lost.” Even to regain 
Paradise we can sacrifice no more of our young lives to Luct 
fer. We go now to sew gay silk roses for the courtiers of 
Charles. My fingers have learned to be nimble. 

MILTON: Wicked, foolish women! Generations yet unborn 
will curse you for not writing on my second great epic. 

DEBORAH: ’Tis more like they will not pardon us the first. 
Farewell, father; your daughters go to serve King Charles. 

MILTON (sits bowed awhile in silence. Ellwood stands 
near): Come, Friend, help me to find my bride Elizabeth. 
She will have power to comfort. 
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ELLWoopD (as they go off stage): And now must you seek 
out soon some quiet refuge in the country, far from the 
intolerance of Charles and all that plagues London. 

MILTON: Ah, Ellwood, “Sharper than a serpent’s tooth it js 

To have a thankless child.’’* 


* Note that other numbers of Education from time to time will present 
“Scenes from Oliver Twist,’ ‘“‘The Life of Robert Burns,” “Characters from 
Ivanhoe,” “Samuel Johnson,” ‘Coleridge at Christ Hospital,” and possibly 
ethers.—The Editor. 


The Way of Peace 


(The Teacher Speaks) 


Yes, they are mine! and I love them more 

As they seek my room or pass my door! 

How their hearts meet mine, and their faith is such 
That their souls respond to my parent touch! 


Since they are mine, as is in my heart, 
And they know my plan to play my part, 
I can feel their natural zeal for me, 

As I teach them life and the rule of three. 


Yes, they are mine, wheresoe’r they be, 
In the neighb’ring homes or lands unfree! 
And I’d bear the deed unto them alone, 
As I think of them as of mine 





my own, 


This, thine are mine, and I love them so! 
Could I shoot them down in row on row 
With shrapneled shot and with flaming fire, 
As if feeding hell with a hell’s desire? 


No! thine are mine! by a common claim 

To their life and love, in childhood’s name. 

So T'll teach to each that all warfare cease, 

For what's mine is thine in The Way of Peace! 

By consent of D. H. Cook, 
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Moral Education in a Democracy 


SAMUEL R. ELLIS 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Summmucmmmns N OWING full well that both moral education and 
democracy are more or less idealistic, yet one 
K does well to attempt to define the terms. Moral 
education—whatever it is—must be the most 
‘mmc POeNt weapon in the hands of the prophets and 
dreamers who are striving in a complex world 
to realize the day of the psalmist when “the 
Oummmcmum:£>s needy shall not be forgotten,” and “the expecta- 
tion of the poor shall not perish.” Furthermore, let us call 
education that influence which prepares adolescence for the 
employment of the full measure of its inherited capacity, 
remembering always that man’s inheritance is two-fold, 
physical and social. In our use of the word democracy we 
ought never to forget that it came from the Greek, that the 
stem means “people,” and the remainder of the word may be 
characterized as meaning “to be strong.” Few people today 
are satisfied by a study of derivation, so a more human 
explanation is forthcoming. Let us call democracy that ideal 
form of society that guarantees to the individual equality of 
opportunity for useful happiness, remembering always that 
while character in a large measure controls human happiness, 
the environment of man often directs character. Therefore 
the education of a democracy must be that influence which 
trains the body and mind of youth so that men and women 
generally may be happy. So much for our problem and its 
terms. 
Social environment and education are largely human 
devices. The environment of the slum is a remediable condi- 
tion. Democracy sees this. It is forced upon the average man 
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day after day, that certain industrial conditions are abnormal, 
that they are purely artificial, and that it is the business of the 
average man to remove these conditions. So he is whetting the 
tools of democracy, hoping for sound moral education to be not 
the least of his weapons. He is taking more and more political] 
power directly into his own hands for a purpose, but the 
purpose is not political—it is social and economic. The sub- 
conscious mind of the civilized world recognizes the evils that 
have accumulated with the growth of industrial organization, 
and civilized humanity proposes to remedy those evils, 
Another century will see marvels of justice and improvement 
in education as wonderful as the marvels of industrial enter- 
prise that crowned the last century. The norms or standards 
are in the public mind today. The industrial evils of today 
are not merely local evils; they are as universal as the use of 
electricity, spreading over civilization. And the aspiration to 

eure those evils is also distributed throughout the world. 
Moral education is an evolutionary process and the wrong 
which exists in the world is bound to be righted, sooner or 
later. 

Is it not true that the altruistic spirit of the average man is 
the sand in the vast machine of government by the benevolent 
despotism of commerce? In the past twenty years that sand 
has broken cogs, worn down bearings, and twisted cams, s0 
that today the machine seems almost ready for the scrap pile. 
Democracy, which appears to be altruism trying to express 
itself in terms of government, has been moved by the spirit 
of organization. Democracy has been forming groups outside 
of groups, rings beyond rings, inner and outer powers. Its 
aim is to dominate politics and thereby control commerce; to 
become a great enveloping circle, embracing the merging 
circles of business and politics; it would harness their power 
and direct it toward the common good. The organizations of 
commerce, such as companies, corporations, combinations, 
trusts and communities of interests have more good than bad 
in them. They represent the faith of humanity in itself.. | - 
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They are as necessary and as powerful as the spirit of 
democracy, and education has no quarrel with them, but today 
some of them are hitched to the wrong belt. The problem of 
democracy and the ideal of moral education is to change the 
belt without stopping the machine; to make these great organ- 
izations of industry and these mighty organizations of politics 
pull more and more the load of the general welfare. 

To accomplish this industrial change it must be done with 
justice to all. And to show that justice, a greater social 
intelligence than we now have is needed, and also a deeper 
sense of social responsibility. To acquire that deeper, wider 
social morality among the masses must be the work of educa- 
tion in our democracy. To complete such a program and to 
make it work successfully will require a sense of public 
restraint, a feeling of social justice, that we may find only in 
another and wiser generation evolving from a systematic and 
efficient administration of moral education. For we must 
not hope to pass a few laws, however just, and thereby be 
transported to the millennium with a hop, skip, and jump. The 
spasmodically benevolent democracy can do little more than 
the spasmodically benevolent despot. Social evolution and the 
educative process are slow-moving vehicles. Permanent gain 
in social institutions depend less upon the result of any 
particular election in 1929 than it depended upon battles in 
the old days. How slow men are to learn that social institu- 
tions determine elections and battles; countless millions hope 
for a better day ; but the world must jog on in the old rut until 
the desire of the few becomes the passion of the multitude. 
Institutions grow only as men put emotion into their common 
sense. When the man on the street is willing to sacrifice some 
real, vital part of his life for an idea, anxious to be taxed for 
it, then say it in public sentiment. Until the program of 
democracy is public sentiment, it is the mere shadow of a 
dream. 

Education in a democracy must offer to the boy or girl some- 
thing concrete; it must help them in their daily lives. What 
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the youth learns, must help him to live—to get all out of life 
that his capacity warrants. True it is that industry has been 
revolutionized. Machines are making everything. Boys and 
girls used to leave school to learn trades; but today there are 
few trades to learn. Boys and girls now leave school to watch 
great machines do the work that their fathers did as appren- 
tices. Industrial life demands specialists, men and women 
who can do one thing expertly. Our schools are not supplying 
the demand. They are turning youths from the grades into 
the streets and factories and from the high schools into the 
stores and offices to make what their class-conscious fellows 
call “the poor plutes.” And how many of them we know are 
poor plutes indeed; afraid of losing caste by manual work, 
spending all their scant earnings upon “appearances,” place 
seeking, unscrupulous, social climbers, their souls squeezed 
and soured, they are skimping, fretting, covetous, jealous 
failures. We put more money into our schools than in any 
other public institution. We are unselfish enough, heaven 
knows, and we mean well. But as matters stand we are cater- 
ing more than we should to the pale god of a false respecta- 
bility. He is a sham god and he loves shams. Unless educa- 
tion makes men and women who know shams and hate them, 
education is a failure. The children of democracy some way 
must be taught how to live well and to see the truth. They 
must work themselves into a better environment than their 
fathers knew. They must have the confidence of W. E. Henley 
when he said: 
“IT am captain of my fate, 
I am master of my soul.” 

Although the recapitulation theory, advanced twenty years 
ago by that illustrious educator, G. Stanley Hall, is today, 
somewhat discredited, yet a certain principle still evolves 
which is paramount in this consideration. Life’s first forms 
are those in the instinctive group, fixed and unprogressive, 
inheriting everything, learning nothing; its secondary form 
ts the plastic group that learns by imitation, that has a social 
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as well as physical heritage; this group learns something, not 
much. But when imagination and conscience enters the group 
men stand up and walk, Over and over during the ages in 
human social organization these groups are repeating them- 
selves; men who do the rough, hard work motivated for the 
most part instinctively, grope in darkness; men above who 
see some small light and know the patter of their group or 
caste, form the middle group, while a little lower than the 
angels stand God’s messengers, the inventors and dreamers, 
the poets, prophets and martyrs, the great democrats and 
saviours of men. Slowly through the ages the tide of life has 
been rising. Those whose work in life kept them always upon 
the edge of physical need, those to whom a large number of 
motives, instincts and habits were biological rather than social 
or spiritual, are coming into a higher plane of life. Comfort is 
replacing necessity in their schemes of things. The plastic or 
social group is enlarging. The absolutism of kings led men 
from barbarism; the power of nobles led men from ignorance; 
democracy and moral education should lead them from pov- 
erty. Let us hope that this country will see the last of the 
belief that starvation is needed as a prod to make men work. 
Chronic poverty among a civilized people is as wicked and 
foolish as chronic ignorance, and the fact that illiteracy and 
poverty are twins should make us think. Perhaps ignorance 
causes poverty and poverty reacting causes ignorance. Teach 
men to read and they will aspire; teach them to aspire and 
they will work; guarantee them a living wage and they will 
rise. Poor folks have poor ways—but you may not starve 
people into thrift. It has been tried for ages and has failed. 
A book and a bath and a steady job will make a worthier 
citizen than all the laws of supply and demand freezing his 
fingers, breaking his wife and starving his children. The con- 
ditions that make many men rich are partly artificial. The 
same artificial conditions make other men poor. The school 
teacher must precede the judge into the slums before class 
wrongs may be righted, and it is one of the problems of 
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democracy as well as the hope of moral educators to bring the 
school teacher to the slums, to bring truth and knowledge to 
those who need it. 

For after all democracy is an experiment. It must be tried 
with caution and common sense. The establishment of demo. 
cratic forms will avail nothing unless we have the democratic 
spirit—the spirit of altruism and moral education. To give 
men power who have a world-old grievance is merely to invite 
vengeance and anarchy and chaos. We have only to read Sir 
Philip Gibb’s novel “The Age of Reason,” recently from the 
press, to see that it is entirely unsatisfactory to give men the 
power of gods when they lack the fine touch of conscience 
which moral education can give. Thus, give them wisdom, 
give them enthusiasm for social justice and they will create 
their own power, seasoned with spiritual common sense, 
Education that teaches men merely to read and write and 
figure, is not sufficient. Real education must teach men to sift 
the false from the true; without that education, democracy 
will be the mockery of the ages. And to detect a sham, men 
must cease being shams. To know the truth one must live 
the truth. The world will not be ready for democracy any 
more than it was ready for Christ, until the masses are ready 
to be fair to those who seem to have wronged them. Until 
those who believe they are oppressed desire something more 
than the right of oppression for themselves, democracy will 
right no wrongs. Liberty, equality, fraternity will be a 
phantasm of rhetoric, until industry, sincerity and justice 
control humanity. 

In short it all amounts to this, until we can organize in laws 
the altruism of the world in a practical working plan of ap- 
plied Christianity, 2s the egoism of the world is organized in 
combinations of capital, democracy must be merely an aspira- 
tion. Men must cease to serve to live and begin to live to 
serve. This is the truth and teaching which they must have 
before they can be free or happy. The great servants of men 
have been its great democrats. They lived life to the full 
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because they served to their capacity. All men must know 
something of “service above self” before they can be liberated 
from foolish traditions. Education must teach it by example 
as well as by precept. Laws will do something—a little; they 
will change the sordid environment of hopeless men and that 
will help some. But education—moral education that teaches 
men to do their best and live their wisest, education that gives 
man a love of industry, justice, sincerity—that must save. 
That education must be the hope of democracy. It must teach 
men the restraint that makes for social justice, it must bring 
them the freeing truth which shall lead them into that abun- 
dant life for which our Greatest Democrat and Beloved 
Teacher gave His life. 


Lilavati 
(Noble Science) 


A Hindo brave a great thought kept, 

He worked, he watched, he dreamed, he slept, 
The root of half his reasoning, 

And what remained untold, 
With something added for a seasoning, 

Gave him the courage of a tiger bold. 


Whoso is wise must oft observe small things, 
If he a noble science to the thoughtless brings, 


The Hindo said: “A negative is a positive! 
It is indeed concrete ! 
Yes! negatives are real and sure— 
It is a pretty hard conceit — 
But one that must for aye indure.” 
Again—“A negative one is an absolute. 
And a positive—What of its attribute?” 


To you who instruct in this modern age, 
Just get an idea from the grand old sage! 


MINNIE E. Hays, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 





The Status of the Rural School Teacher 


GAIL F. POWELL 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL AND TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
KEARNEY, NEBRASKA 


SummmUcMMTS FITS paper gives the report of an investigation 
which was conducted in the department of rural 

T education in the State Teachers College at 
Kearney, Nebraska, during the summer of 1929. 

A total of 217 freshmen and sophomore stv- 

dents were included in the study. While this 

= number is comparatively small for final con- 
Summum’ clusions yet there are reasons to believe that the 
217 rural school teachers included in the study are representa- 
tive of the average rural school teacher in Nebraska. The 


Kearney Teachers College is located in the central part of 
the state and the enrollment is made up largely of rural teach- 
ers from this section of the state. 

It is the purpose of this paper to give a report of some of 
the most interesting findings revealed by the study. 


SALARY SCHEDULE 


A number of investigations have been made to ascertain 
the financial status of the rural school teacher. These in- 
vestigations show that the conditions vary in different sections 
of the United States. However it is generally agreed that 
the salary of the rural school teacher is low in comparison 
with that of the urban teacher. 

The following table gives the salary schedule of the teachers 
included in this study. 
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Table I 


MEDIAN SALARY SCHEDULE OF ONE HUNDRED SIXTY-FIVE 
TEACHERS IN ONE TEACHER SCHOOLS 
FOR THE SCHOOL YEAR 1929-30 





Group Salary 
Median Salary of the entire group $807.75 
Median salary of the experienced group 835.38 
Median salary of the unexperienced group 711.90 
Median salary of the group with only one year of 

experience 824.16 
Median salary of the group with from two to 

fifteen years of experience 853.83 





As shown by this table the median salary of the entire group 
is $807.75. In the Rural School Survey of New York State 
for the school year of 1920-21, it was pointed out that the 
teachers in one-teacher schools were receiving a median salary 
of $837. In comparing these figures it would appear that the 
Nebraska teachers in one-teacher schools are receiving less 
than the teachers of New York State were receiving nine years 
ago. 

Two facts revealed by the above table are worthy of com- 
ment. First, that the median salary of the experienced 
teacher is $123.48 greater than that of the unexperienced 
teacher. This difference appears to be a clear recognition of the 
value of experience in the teacher’s qualifications. The other 
item of interest in this connection is the small amount of 
recognition given to experience over and above one year. The 
median salary of the teacher with only one year of experience 
is $825.16 while the median salary of the teacher with from 
two to fifteen years of experience is $853.83. This is a differ- 
ence of only $29.69. 

According to the report of the Federal Bureau of Educa- 
tion’ the median salary of the Nebraska rural school teacher 


1 Guamitz, W. H. Bulletin No. 6, 1929. 
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in 1925 was $694. If the group in this study can be thought 
of as representatives of the state in general then it would seem 
that the median salary of the Nebraska rural school teacher 
has increased during the past four years. 

In Mr. Gamnitz study which included the nation as a whole 
he points out that the rural school teacher is underpaid. He 
believes that the raising of certification requirements will not 
produce more efficient teachers unless accompanied by a 
corresponding salary increase. 


EXPENDITURES OF THE TEACHER 


In view of the low salaries as revealed by table I the question 
arises as to how living expenses are met. It would seem that 
the ordinarly high cost of living would render a college educa- 
tion almost prohibitive on the part of these teachers who are 
self-supporting. 

In this study figures were compiled which would indicate 
that the teachers included in the study were making the neces- 
sary financial adjustment. It was surprising to find that 
the median expense for attending the twelve-weeks summer 
school was only $131.68. The expenses reported included 
such items as registration fee, board and room, and trans- 
portation. The variation in the range of expenses reported 
was from $40 to $200. This wide range and the low median 
expense would indicate that a considerable number were 
working for room and board while attending college. 

Of the 165 teachers in the group who had contracted for 
positions, 32 or approximately 19 percent were planning to 
stay at home and drive to their school. The median amount of 
room and board to be paid by the remaining 135 was $21.16 
per month. 

If these figures are representative of the conditions in the 
state as a whole, then one reason for the unattractiveness of 
rural positions is obvious, in view of the fact that after paying 
for board and room, the teacher has only $68.59 per month 
remaining to meet the numerous other living expenses. 
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ought EXPERIENCED TEACHER IS FAVORED 

1 seem 

2acher Of the 140 experienced teachers only 12 or approximately 
9 percent were unemployed. Of this number eleven were 

whole applicants for positions and one did not intend to teach. 

1. He Of the 77 unexperienced teachers, 40 or approximately 52 

ill not percent were unemployed. Of this number 28 were applicants 

by a for positions while the remaining 12 were not planning to 
teach. 

‘ TEACHER TURNOVER 

estion 

n that Several studies have been made which seem to indicate that 

~duca- the best service is rendered in schools where the teachers do 

10 are not change positions frequently. If remedial measures are 

' to be applied it is necessary to ascertain the underlying causes 

dicate of teacher turnover as well as the extent to which it exists. 

neces- In this study it was found that of the 140 experienced 

| that teachers 52 percent were occupying the same positions as 

mmer last year, while the remaining 48 percent were changing to 

eluded other positions. 

trans- It is of interest to note the reasons as reported for changing 

orted positions. Approximately 38 per cent of the reasons given 

edian was “To be nearer home.” Twenty percent gave “Salary in- 

were crease,” as their reason for changing positions. Twenty per 
cent stated that they made the change “To be in a better 

d for school.” Ten percent said that the primary reason was “Dis- 

ng to satisfaction.” The remaining two percent stated that they 

unt of had been refused their former positions. 

21.16 Since it is quite probable that a desire to economize on living 

| ) expenses was responsible for the majority of changes to posi- 

in the tions nearer home, it would appear that the salary schedule 

—e, of is a factor of major importance in teacher turnover. 

oe | In view of the figures presented above it would appear that 


. the rural districts should adopt a policy of salary increase 
i from year to year in order to attract and hold teachers. 
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RURAL SCHOOLS USED AS STEPPING STONE 


A teacher’s professional plans for the future is an indica- 
tion of her attitude toward the teaching profession. 

The following table indicates the nature and percentage of 
the responses to the question, “What type of teaching position, 
if any, do you expect to be holding in 1934?” 217 responses 
were given. 


TABLE II 
Kind of Teaching Position Expected in the. Future 





Kind of position ~ Per cent of responses 


Do not expect to be teaching 24% 
Intermediate grades in city schools 24% 
High School in city 15% 
Rural One Teacher Schools 12% 
Primary grades in City schools 10% 
Kindergartens in city schools 9% 
Seventh and eighth grades in city schools 6% 





There are at least two conditions revealed by the above 
table which are of major significance. First we note that 
24 percent of the teachers do not expect to make teaching 
their life work. Second, only 12 percent of the entire group 
expect to continue teaching in their present positions that 
of one teacher country schools. In view of the low salary 
schedule and the ordinarily unfavorable living conditions in 
the rural communities, this low percentage is not surprising. 

Intermediate grade positions appear to be the goal of the 
greatest percent of the teachers in this study. 


SUMMARY 


In concluding from the data presented in this limited study 
it appears that the phases of financial and professional status 
investigated are low. 

There appears to be a considerable difference in the salaries 
of the experienced and unexperienced teachers. However the 
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number of years of experience over and above one year adds 
very little to the salary increase. 

A large percent of teachers are planning to live at home 
and drive to their schools. It is commonly agreed that this 
arrangement detracts from the general efficiency of the school 
since the modern tendency in rural education is to require 
community leadership activities of the teacher as well as 
classroom work. 

It is evident that there is a decided preference among 
school boards in favor of the experienced teacher. This 
preference is evidenced by the very small percent of experi- 
enced teachers who were found to be unemployed and the 
large percent of unexperienced teachers who were unemployed. 

The study indicates that teacher turnover is prevalent in 
the rural schools. It is apparent that financial factors con- 
stitutes the basis of the greater percent of changes in 
positions. 

Perhaps one of the most serious and far-reaching condi- 
tions revealed by this and similar studies, is that rural posi- 
tions are quite commonly being used as “stepping stones” 
to other positions. Only a very small percent of the teachers 
in the study expressed a desire to continue teaching in the 
one-teacher rural school for as long a period as five years. 





























Some Present Tendencies in Secondary 
Education 


RUSSELL LOWELL PACKARD 
DEPARTMENT OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, NORMAL, ILLINOIS 


Cummmmcmunms TE purpose of this paper is to summarize the 

: history of secondary education up to date, show- 

7 ing — its beginnings, its later phases, and the 

situation as it appears today. In doing this it 

will be necessary to be brief, but it is hoped 

that the essentials can be crowded all into one 
writing. 

One of the first institutions which took up 
education of a secondary nature was the Latin Grammar 
school. A number of unsuccessful attempts had been made 
to establish Latin Grammar schools before the first perma- 
nent institution of this type was founded in Boston in 1635. 
Subsequently, many schools were opened in Massachusetts, 
where the institution had its greatest development, and in 
the other New England Colonies. In the Middle Atlantie 
States, and especially in the South, such schools were not 
so plentiful, because in those places commercial interests 
were early developed which were not served by a Latin cur- 
riculum. In general, however, it may be said that the Latin 
Grammar school was the dominant institution for secondary 
education in America until approximately the middle of the 
eighteenth century. 

The purpose of the Latin Grammar school was to prepare 
boys for college, after which they were to enter the pro 
fessions, chiefly the ministry. Subjects were taught, there 
fore, with strict reference to college entrance requirements. 

In 1642 Massachusetts had passed a law directing that all 
children be taught “to read and understand the principles 
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of religion and the capital laws of the country, and that they 
be trained in learning and labor and other employments 
profitable to the Commonwealth.” A more comprehensive 
law was passed in 1647. Taken together these laws contain 
the essential element of our public school system, including 
compulsory education and public support of elementary and 
secondary education. The law of 1647 in particular furnished 
a model for much legislation in other states. 

By the middle of the eighteenth century the time was ripe 
in America for a new institution of secondary education. 
The Latin Grammar school had always been somewhat aristo- 
cratic, and its curriculum narrow. A century and a quarter 
of development had seen the emergence of new social and 
economic demand which the Latin Grammar school did not 
meet. There had been a great development of commercial 
and shipping interests which were in the hands of what 
might be called a well-to-do middle class. The Latin Gram 
mar school offered no suitable training for young people 
desirous of entering these pursuits. Thus the next step in 
secondary education is the development of the academy. Be- 
fore the academy period came to an end states had been 
settled to the westward by men without much religious zeal, 
but with a great spirit of democracy. Finally the whole 
academy movement was stimulated by the advance of sci- 
ence and their application to industry, and by the decline of 
Latin as a medium of communication. The academy was the 
dominant institution of secondary education from 1751, or 
80, until 1850, in this country. 

The academies were generally looked upon as a source of 
supply for teachers. In contrast with the Latin Grammar 
school whose curriculum ran parallel to the elementary school, 
the academy built upon the curriculum of the common school. 
It received pupils who had completed an elementary educa- 
tion, and gave them a secondary education which fitted them 
for active participation in the affairs of daily life or for 
entrance to college. Indeed it encroached upon the college 
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to such an extent that entrance requirements were materially 
increased. 

In early colonial days the education of women was regarded 
with scant favor. Girls were to be taught reading, writing, 
and a little arithmetic was not objectional. Higher educa. 
tion was regarded as belonging to the province of the sterner 
sex. This attitude was changed during the ascendency of 
the academy which early made provision for the instruction 
of girls. Institutions were founded exclusively for girls, 
some of which were much the same in all respects as schools 
for boys. The academy is credited with initiating the move 
ment which resulted in higher education of women in the 
United States. 

In 1821 Boston established an institution called the “Eng. 
lish Classical School,” in 1824, for reasons which are not 
clear, the name was changed to the “English High School.” 
The motives for this new step were set forth in a report 
of the school committee presented in the town meeting. Com- 
plaint was directed against the inadequate training given in 
the public schools, which were offering little or nothing of 
practical importance for the middle classes. The work of 
the new school was almost identical with the “English” side 
of the best academies of the time. Schools similar in nature 
to the English high school soon made their appearance in 
other cities. As previously remarked these institutions were 
established to furnish at public expense an education which 
would be serviceable to pupils not destined to enter college. 
The Latin Grammar school had been essentially a public 
institution, but the training it gave was not suitable to the 
needs of the non-college preparatory group. The academy 
did meet the needs of these pupils, but it was a private insti- 
tution, its location made it necessary for many pupils to be 
away from home, and it charged tuition. An institution was 
needed which should combine the best characteristics of the 
Latin Grammar school and the academy. 

A long struggle involving many local and religious inter 
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ests and much bitter controversy, had finally resulted in the 
acceptance of the principle of public support and control of 
the elementary school system. The next logical step was 
to extend public support and control to secondary education. 
In the matter of legalizing the high school Massachusetts 
again took the lead, passing in 1827, a law which served as 
a model for subsequent legislation not only in Massachusetts, 
but in other states as well. 

Until 1850 progress towards the realization of a system 
of secondary education in the schools was very slow. The 
academy was strongly entrenched, and there were many who 
bitterly opposed paying taxes to support a “high school to 
support or teach rich men’s children.” There was a slow 
growth during the first thirty years of its existence, and 
has been a very rapid growth since 1870, as statistics show. 

At the present time (1929) more than one-half of our 
population of ages fifteen to eighteen inclusive is actually 
enrolled in secondary schools. 

Before the war the four-year high school course was prac- 
tically universal; organization on any other basis was rela- 
tively rare. Now we have junior high schools, senior high 
schools, junior-senior high schools, five- and six-year high 
schools, and junior colleges with many varieties within each 
of these classes. 

In 1924, 2,549 high schools, exclusive of junior colleges, 
reported that they deviated from the regular four-year organ- 
ization. In 1926 the U. S. Bureau of Education had a record 
of 3,637 reorganized schools, a 42 percent increase during 
the two years. Enrollment is an even more revealing r. easure 
of the extent to which the reorganized movement has taken 
hold of secondary education. The total enrollment in reor- 
ganized high schools in 1924 was 885,411; in 1926 it was 
1,539,021, a 73 percent increase. The fact that the per- 
centage of increase is much larger in enrollment than in the 
number of schools argues that reorganization is taking place 
more frequently in large than in small high schools. 
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It should not be concluded that reorganization is confined 
to or especially prevalent in any special section of the United 
States. The states in which the largest number of schools 
have been reorganized are Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, with Penn- 
sylvania and Massachusetts tied for fourth place. The states 
in which the ratio of reorganized to total high schools is high- 
est are, in order, Alabama, Massachusetts, Vermont, Utah, 
New Hampshire, Michigan, Colorado, West Virginia, Arizona, 
Florida, Wyoming, and California. In all of these states more 
than one-third of the schools have been reorganized. 

Among the different types of reorganized schools the junior- 
senior organization is of greatest frequency. The number of 
segregated junior and senior schools and of individual schools, 
is however, increasing at a much more rapid rate. The plan 
of having junior and senior schools together is plainly giving 
way to segregation of these units or, in the smaller school 
system, to consolidation into a single five or six-year unit. 

Let us consider next the early development of the junior 
high school. In 1908 Frank F. Bunker was elected super- 
intendent of schools for the city of Berkeley, California, after 
having served a year as assistant superintendent in Los 
Angeles under superintendent E. C. Moore. He was a careful 
student of education, and was especially interested in a reor- 
ganization of the system of schools so that each grade would 
have a particular function and could accomplish the end de- 
sired of it. His study led him to the belief that the seventh 
and eighth grades had not been functioning—in fact, had been 
a stumbling block in the way of education; so much so that a 
large percentage of children were dropping out during those 
years, and during the early years of the high school as a result 
of the failure of the public schools to do their work in the 
seventh and eighth years of the pupil’s school life. 

In January, 1910, upon the recommendation of Supt. Bunk- 
er, the Berkeley School Board established the first junior high 
school in America. To trace the history of this movement 
from the time that the first real junior high school was estab- 
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lished in Berkeley in 1910 would be like an attempt to count 
the springing up of mushrooms on a spring morning after a 
rain. By the summer of 1916 almost every state in the Union 
had one or more of these junior high schools. 

Joseph K. VanDenburg in his book “The Junior High School 
Idea” says: “The ideal junior high school is a finding and a 
sorting school where pupils may, through actual experience, 
be led to make a more rational selection of their senior high 
school work, or their occupation in the world of industry, than 
would be otherwise possible. The claims for recognition of 
such a school, could it be brought into existence, needs no 
further defense.” And we find that it has been brought into 
existence in many towns and cities throughout the country. 

Williams and Rice, summarizing the high school situation, 
say—‘“In its reorganized form the secondary school in the 
United States is still passing through a period of transforma- 
tion. Its general trends are toward greater flexibility and ad- 
justments more in keeping with the character of the popula- 
tion it serves, toward extension of educational opportunity 
and expansion of its program to make such provision possible, 
toward a clearer definition or objectives, functions and the 
development of an organization in keeping with them. The 
effort is at present to work out a system which shall function 
organically with the varied and complicated life of the in- 
dividual in a highly complex social order to the end that race 
progress may result.” 

Bennett, in his bock “The Junior High School” draws these 
conclusions—“(1) The junior high school operates to prevent 
boys and girls from dropping out of school, (2) By means of 
the junior high school pupils’ aptitudes and talents will be 
discovered and the pupils will be guided to take proper courses 
in school that will prepare them for the vocation for which 
they are best fitted, (3) Pupils will be saved at least one year 
of time in securing their education,—training that is adapted 
to the period of adolescence.” 

Frederick E. Bolton, at the time Dean of the School of Edu- 
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cation at the University of Washington says, concerning 
secondary education: “Secondary Education should cover 
the period of youth rather than that of childhood or of adult 
years. To continue the child too long in the elementary school 
environment and under elementary school methods of teach- 
ing and discipline is an injustice to the child. Hence as nearly 
as possible with the advent of the period of youth, the child 
should be transferred to a new school environment.” 

Another step in the reorganization of secondary education 
is the advent of the junior college. The junior college is an 
educational institution which supplies two years of training 
beyond the standard high school. Its curriculum thus cor- 
responds to that of the first two years of an accredited college, 
As it exists today, a junior college may be either the first two 
years of a fully organized university, where the course is 
divided into four units of two years each, or it may bea 
separate institution. In the latter case it will in all probabili- 
ties be an upward extension of a high school, an independent 
institution offering two years of collegiate training, or a 
normal school whose work is closely articulated with the state 
university. 

The public junior college is a unit of secondary education 
which is receiving increased attention. L. V. Koos reported 
in 1922 the existence of 207 junior colleges in the United 
States; forty-six of these were parts of local public-school 
systems. In 1927 these figures were brought down to date 
showing operation at that time of 325 junior colleges, 105 of 
which were classified as public. F. L. Whitney (Colorado 
State Teachers’ College) in 1928 found 382 junior colleges 
operating with an enrollment of 44,372 students. Directory 
material tentatively prepared in the fall of 1928 by the Amer- 
ican Association of Junior Colleges listed 408 junior colleges 
with an enrollment of 50,529 students. 

In addition to marked development in California the public 
junior college has been developed especially in the Mississippi 
Valley from Canada to the Gulf of Mexico. California leads 
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with thirty junior colleges and Iowa is second with twenty. 
According to the latest lists there were thirty-eight junior 
colleges accredited by the North Central Association and 
thirteen by the Southern Association. Both of these asso- 
ciations maintain special committees for the study of junior 
collere movement. lIowa, Kansas, New Hampshire, Okla- 
homa, and Wyoming have, within the past two years, estab- 
lished standards for accrediting junior colleges. Foster 
(Indiana University) secured data in 1927 indicating that 
official recognition was given to junior colleges in twenty 
states; Whithey lists twenty-four states in 1928. In some 
cases, such recognition was given by the state university; in 
others, the standards of regional and other accrediting 
agencies had been accepted. 

One of the members of the Board of Regents of the Uni- 
versity of Utah, D. H. Christensen, has become fully convinced 
that the organization of junior colleges is essential to the 
success of the University of Utah, and to the solution of the 
general educational problems of Utah. In a vigorous address 
delivered before the Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce, he 
marshaled the arguments in favor of junior celleges. An 
extract from this address follows:—“With due allowance for 
the heavier population in the centers where the state institu- 
tions are located, it is still quite evident that their major 
service does not extend over a wide geographical area, and 
that, therefore, more than one-half of the counties in the state 
are without adequate state educational facilities above the high 
school. While it is true that qualified students in these less- 
favored sections may attend state-supported higher institu- 
tions of learning, the fact remains that they do not, and that 
is the pertinent fact.” 

Dr. George F. Zook, of the University of Akron, Ohio, lists 
three kinds of students which the junior colleges of the future 
will enroll: (1) Those who are taking the first two years of 
the regular four-year course of study and expect later to com- 
plete their course of study in the usual college or university, 
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(2) Pre-professional students who desire to fulfill the mipj. 
mum requirements of two years for entrance into the pre 
professional schools, and (3) Those who by nature are fitted 
for, and would, if given more opportunity, be interested ip 
certain completion courses of a semi-professional nature ip 
business, home economics, technical work, and possibly 
teaching. 

Thus we see that secondary education is making a continual 
forward movement toward perfection in making the school 
fit the needs of the pupil. 


Nature’s Alchemy 


Did you ever by the river lie at rest, 

With the meadowlark and plover each a guest, 

With the gently stirring branches spread above, 

And the distant solemn sighing of the dove 

Sounding low amidst the water’s music sweet, 

As it plashes o’er a ripple at your feet, 

Or is broken by a perfect minor chord, 

When the pebbles from a shelving bank are poured? 


Insect armies raise their voices from the grass; 
Winging songsters call and chatter as they pass; 
And the perfume of the flowers fills the mind 
With a vague familiar feeling, undefined, 

As if perfect hours forgotten long ago, 

Spent beside a fairer river’s sparkling flow, 
Came a-thronging dim and hazy in the brain, 
And awakened silent chords to life again. 


One can feel his soul expanding, reaching far 
Past the clouds that swim above this whirling star, 
And the truth of God is nearer to the heart 
Than the wisest men could bring it by their art. 
Only try it, troubled doubter, fearing much! 
Test the alchemy of nature’s magic touch! 
Then shall thy gravest doubtings lose their power, 
And a faith sublime possess thee in that hour. 

James Leroy STOCKTON, 

La Jolla, California. 
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Vocational Education in the Southern 
Mountains 


DONALD W. MILLER 
MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


Src? FTTT.ANTHROPISTS for half a century or more 
P have been interested in the education of the 


Southern mountaineer. Only within recent 
"3 more than the most primitive elementary schools 


years has public education attempted to support 
in the mountain sections of the South. Prac- 
= tically all secondary and much of the better 
mune elementary school work has been supported by 
independent foundations. The various religious denomina- 
tions have attempted much of this work. Academies founded 
by the churches have prepared the way for the advent of the 
public high school in many mountain districts. Although a 
considerable proportion of mountain secondary school work is 
now being supported by the State, a sizable part remains 
under private auspices which are for the most part denomina- 
tional. The sparseness of the population coupled with the 
difficulty in overcoming natural barriers to travel indicate 
that boarding schools, judiciously located throughout the 
mountains, will be needed if opportunities for secondary edu- 
cation are to be made available to all qualified mountain boys 
and girls. Whether such schools will ultimately be subsidized 
from public funds or continue to be supported by denomina- 
tional funds is an open question. It seems desirable from 
both the point of view of the State and the Church that 
the State assume as much of the burden as it can. 

It is not only important that secondary education be pro- 
vided in the Southern mountains but also that it be suited to 
the peculiar needs of the mountain people. Obviously, the 
curriculum of the public secondary schools which are now 
penetrating the mountains has been influenced by that of the 
independent schools whose course of study emphasized the 
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college preparatory studies. To determine the extent that 


practical studies, included in the Agricultural, Commercial, f 


Home Economics, and Industrial curricula, are offered in these | 


independent secondary schools is the special problem of the : 


study forming the basis of this article. An attempt to evalu. 


ate the present vocational offering in terms of what is con | 


sidered sound practice will be made. 


A questionnaire was sent to the heads of schools located in | 


Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Missouri, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. Data was received 


from twenty-four schools. For the most part these schools 


are under the auspices of the Baptist and Presbyterian com. | 
munions. The study includes grades six through twelve in | 


each school. Approximately one thousand students constitute 
the total enrollment in these schools. 


Agricultural Education. The southern Appalachian region | 


is largely agricultural. Bearing this in mind, the fact that 
only seven of the twenty-four schools included in this study 


offer any work in Agriculture is indicative that the present | 


curriculum of these schools is not functioning properly in 





this direction. Our data reveal that as many schools offer 
Commercial work as offer Agriculture. This is also indicative 
that little attempt has been made to place emphasis where it | 


is needed most. Furthermore, in most of the schools reporting | 


t 


work in Agriculture, teachers giving instruction in this sub 
ject devote only one-fourth of their teaching time to such im | 
struction. Certainly the preparation of efficient farmers de- 


mands the full time of at least one instructor. 


Commercial Education. Approximately one-third of the . 
schools included in this study offer Commercial work. No | 


general agreement as to what Commercial subjects should be 
offered is evident from a study of the data given by the heads 
of these schools. There is a tendency to limit the Commercial 


offering to Typing and Shorthand. No school included in this © 


study reported a course in Junior Business Training. If any 
Commercial work is to be offered, sound practice suggests that 
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a course in Junior Business Training should be offered in the 
Junior High School course. Such a course can be exploratory 
in nature and at the same time give information of large prac- 
tical use for those taking the subject. It is doubtful, however, 
if many of these schools can afford to offer Typing and Short- 
hand. Obviously, if it can be shown that the children of the 
mountains need Agricultural, Home Economics, and Industrial 
Education more than they do Commercial Education, the lat- 
ter should not be offered if it means the exclusion of the 
former. 

Home Economics Education. The data collected show that 
50% of the schools included in this study offer Home Econom- 
ics principally in the form of courses in cooking and sewing. 
None of these schools attempt to train girls in the principles 
of the care of the sick. The searcity of physicians and the 
almost total ignorance of the mountain woman in regard to 
simple measures for the care of the sick would seem to war- 
rant a highly practical course in nursing for girls. 

Further data lead us to conclude that many of the schools 
attempting to offer Home Economics are not adapting their 
instruction to the peculiar needs of the mountain community. 
For example, in a community where the home equipment does 
not include electricity, the use of electricity as a fuel in the 
cooking laboratory of the school is less desirable than the use 
of coal or wood which are the fuels used in the mountain 
homes. 

Industrial Education. Anyone familiar with conditions as 
they now exist in the Southern mountains would agree that 
the methods employed by the mountain carpenter and 
mechanic are most primitive. Yet, only one school of the 
twenty-four included in this study reported work in Industrial 
Education. The larger schools should investigate the desir- 
ability of offering work which would prepare pupils for en- 
trance into the building trades. A survey of local conditions 
probably would reveal other trades for which the school could 
offer training with profit to its students. 
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soul in the breast of some primordial creaty! 
ages ago, was begun the education of the lag? 


ee the first impression that stirred the wakiny 
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et heavens. To him, who first acknowledged ik} 
= existence, the birth of reason must have bea! 
: a wonderful experience. Emerging from the 
SmmmmmeuMMMs rH aterial world; guided until then, by insting} 
alone; knowing or caring nothing of the purpose of things.) 
taking food, water, life, love, and death with the same equa? 
nimity as that displayed by the plants and animals with whid? 
he was surrounded; he must have been fearfuly impressed 
when his groping soul found, at last, a voice with which te) 
reveal itself. A new quality was born in him that divide) 
him in half, and made of him two portions. He felt two dis 7 
tinct forces fighting to master him. Then, just as a mother! 
views the new-born reproduction of herself through pain. | 
dimmed eyes, and clasps it to her breast, jealously guarding | 
and nursing it, never questioning the source from when) 
came the life that animated it, so primordial man fostered “| 
new nature fed upon itself and the things which surrounded | 
it, gradually growing into a thing of reason. 
It would be amusing to know the delight of him, who first © 


devised a means of making a fire, and who is there to count | 


the victims of the serpent’s venom before there was discovered | 


the poison which its glands secret? There is no record of the | 
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of hundreds of years of Jewish ethics and traditions. Without 
a Rome there could have been no Caesar, yet history traces 
with blood the progress of that empire whose heart was 
nestled among the seven hills. It took five hundred years to 
set the stage whereon Caesar rose and fell! The pyramids 
that frown upon the plains of Egypt, are but the fruit of a 
struggling soul. The Babylonians, whose tower of defiance 
still lives in history, have drifted into dust and yet their ex- 
periences have formed a portion of the consciousness that 
makes us what we are. The great library of Alexandria, 
within whose walls was gathered all of the written knowledge 
of the world, contained facts, which, though not individually 
ours, have done their share in forming the delicate construc- 
tion of our souls. These facts, hidden away deep in our sub- 
conscious minds, return, occasionally, to haunt us with their 
sordidness or their splendor. 

It is of some forgotten fantasy that the artist dreams, and 
his conception is always infinitely more sublime than its poor 
material expression. No genius is ever wholly satisfied with 
its creation, for there always remains the feeling that the 
perfection of the vision has been lost in the interpretation. 
Nor is perfection achieved in mechanical science. 

Faraday, galvanizing the legs of dead frogs in a solution 
of salt water, over one hundred years ago, or pondering over 
his book on magnetic electricity, would not have dared to 
dream of the accomplishments of Tesla, Edison, and Mar- 
coni, while even these have barely scratched the possibilities 
of the power with which they play. Archimedes, two hun- 
dred years before Christ, discovered the principle of the lever, 
yet he could never know of the giant crane that trundles 
stupendous weights in its maw. It is a far cry from Thales 
of Milletus to Einstein. The one laid the foundation of 
astronomy and the other has so far set the final stone. Be- 
tween the Montgolfier brothers, experimenting with paper 
bags, and the majestic “Los Angeles” gliding across the 
broad Atlantic, the field of aeronautics is strewn with bleach- 
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ing bones and shattered hopes. ‘Robert Fulton, who witnessed 
the derision of his “Clermont,” would be astounded at the 
sight of the “Leviathan.” 

This is but to show that the final form of any art, any | 
science, or any philosophy, is not the product of any one 
mind, but the result of the fusing of centuries of experiences, 
stamped indelibly upon the consciousness of the human race 
To possess oneself of these facts is but the primary step in 
a complete education. Facts are the implements that play 
upon the strings of our dormant souls, and waken them tp 
a life as high as their quality will permit. The instruction, 
or classified facts, which we drink from books, are but the f 
foundation upon which our education should rest. No man? 
can conceive the weary hours, the deep disappointment, the 
keen satisfaction, the tears, laughter, or agony, paid by | 
driven genius to win the minute portion of the sea of knowl 
edge which we, through their efforts, possess. If the stu | 
dent could feel the price, in labor, paid by an author to create | 
a book, he would value the book more highly. 

To be truly educated a man must experience things for | 
himself. If he can read Henley’s “Invictus” without feeling | 
the conviction that the author expressed, then the poem has 
been but husks to him. Rodin’s “Thinker” is more than 4 | 
dumb marble form. It speaks with a silent eloquence. Trees | 
are wonderful things. In a tree, one man sees the divine | 
will of God, while another sees only so many cords of wood 
In a bird, one man will behold the pulsing spirit of nature, | 
while another sees only meat for his dinner. To one man | 
love is a sentimental weakness that he cannot allow himself 
to enjoy; to another it is the mysterious purpose of nature | 
that makes the whole world kin. He, who can read the 
mystery of the desert and understand the language of the | 
mountain, is more to be envied than he whose sole knowledge 
is that contained within the covers of books. Any man cal 
drink in the knowledge won by others, but not all can reap | 
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the fruits that a proper assimilation of that knowledge can 
create. 

Facts are deathless things. We shall never know the 
humble classroom in which Confucius taught his morals; 
we shall never know the buried walls wherein Socrates 
formed the dialogues immortalized by Plato; nor shall we 
ever know the ecstasies that moved Haydn to pen his glorious 
hallelujahs. In like manner will the future generations for- 
get the walls wherein great things are being done today. 
Yet the facts themselves shall never perish. The artist drifts 
away but his art remains. Pasteur may be forgotten, but 
a fearful world will never forget his discoveries. Long after 
the name of Marconi has become a memory, radio will still 
be striving for perfection. All of the facts won through the 
ages, shall ever remain as a nucleus to which shall be added 
the facts for which we and the future generations must labor. 

Therefore, we learn that education is an eternal proposi- 
tion. The sea of knowledge is a restless sea whose boundaries 
are ever changing. No man can say, “I am educated.” Edu- 
cation is, after all, but a certain degree of ignorance. A 
man may receive all of the instruction the world has to offer 
and not be fully educated. There is still a broad, deep, and 
infinite sea of unexplored knowledge that laps at our feet 
and mocks us with a fine disdain. All of the wisdom of the 
world is but a decimal portion of the vast fund of intelli- 
gence still hidden from us. 

As the individual is formed and moulded by past experi- 
ences and discoveries, so is the consciousness of the whole 
human race likewise formed, for humanity is but a collection 
of individuals, all of whom possess the same faculties in a 
greater or less degree. A favored few must carry the torch 
by which is led the groping millions. For the advancement 
of one science, a man may forfeit his life, while the rest of 
the world indifferently reaps the reward of his sacrifice. 
Blunders may reveal truths that years of toil fail to uncover, 
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and those whom we call fools may speak with a wisdom we 
do not understand. 

The last sentence of the preceding paragraph expresses the 
possibility that permits me to write this article. Words are 
but empty sounds that cannot adequately express the dimen- 
sions of the picture I attempt to paint. My theme is of a 
boundless subject, whose depths have never been revealed. 
The soul of humanity is like a bark tossed upon a stormy 
sea. At times it rides the crest of the towering waves that 
surround it and it cries in delight as it imagines that it 
beholds the lights of the haven toward which it struggles. 
But its cries are throttled to a moan of despair as the wave, 
on which it rides, slides away and it sinks into the depths 
of darkness where only the calm radiance of the immovable 
stars can comfort it. For aeons it has fought to attain its 
present quality, and it must continue the struggle until: 


It shall attain that infinite, 
Indefinable something, 

That beckons all men forward 
To fortune, or despair. 

I call it God; 

A vague remembrance 

Of the high perfection 

That once was ours: 


A deep resentment 

Against the laws that 
Circumvent the culmination 

Of our soul’s desires, 

Which, fettered by 

The limits of its earthly prison, 
Struggles incessantly 

To gain, once more, the heights 
Of wisdom infinite :— 


Hearing all things; 
Seeing all things; 
Knowing all things. 
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The Awakening of Personality 


RICHARD K. MORTON 
71 FARRAGUT ROAD, SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 


Summ ASTER is a message of the morning. The morn- 

: ing usually brings with it brightness, cheer, 

E. restfulness, hope, and readiness to labor. The 

morning also brings to us all a fresh outlook; 

ee have, to some extent at least, a new per- 

spective and a mind awakened to something 
unnoted or unheeded previously. 

Easter brings a message of the greatest sig- 
nificance to education. Easter means new life, an awaken- 
ing, a revelation of divine power. So does education. Both 
involve the awakening of the individual personality. Just 
because the term education denotes, etymologically, “to lead 
out,” it should not necessarily follow that that is what it 
should primarily mean in all relationships for us today. 
Were truths and meanings entirely derived from the etymol- 
ogies of words, I fear that we should at once be plunged into 
an appalling confusion. To my mind, education really suc- 
ceeds only in so far as it awakens and prepares for abundant 
life the individual personality. Facts, memorizing, examina- 
tions, and the accumulation of knowledge in myriad ways 
are, of course, highly essential, but they are not in them- 
selves the essence of education. The person who is really 
educated possesses knowledge, a knowledge of how to use 
knowledge, and a character which inspires him to use both 
for the highest purposes. This individual adjustment of thee 
elements is what makes us recognize in a given personality 
that quality or attitude which we call education. 

It is relatively simple to conduct a number of courses and 
hand out a number of facts; but it is much harder to kindle 
in an individual the fire of interest and p:rpose which will 
stimulate him to make constructive use of them. Education, 
in a sense, is a process of “conversion”—i. e., the individual 
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must be changed in mind by a more or less sudden realizg. 
tion of the value and power of his intellectual life. The | 
idea of conversion or of being born again is by no meany | 
exclusively a religious idea. The fundamental problem ip | 
education is how to inspire and awaken personalities. Once | 
this is done with any group, the problems of curricula, peda 
gogy, etc., become relatively simple. 

I do not believe that education is simply a gradual proces 
toward better life and greater knowledge. It is commonly | 
believed that when someone says that we should leave a cer. 
tain reform or development to be achieved by a process of § 
education, he means that it is to be left to the indefinite future | 
because education means an agelong effort to improve the 
intellectual level of the masses through continued work in| 
propagating theories and the distribution of facts. Something | 
vital, however, is missing here. A person whose training > 
has consisted in giving to his mind a great mass of discon 
nected and miscellaneous facts may become positively danger. : 
ous to society. Such individuals often do not know what t 
do with ideas when they, perchance, get them. . 

It is amazing to what a small extent we often succeed in 
really awakening the personalities of the individuals being | 
instructed in our schools. But it seems to me that our own) 
personal experiences should commend to us this method of 
education. If a “big idea” occurs to me and seems to k 
worth while, I have not the least difficulty in investigating | 
the matter further and setting down my conclusions. Bu 
if I must do a task at a certain time and have no definite 
ideas on it and have no interest in it, it becomes really hard 
labor. P 
The presence of personality is always an effective way t) 
educate students. If their books reveal personalities — either” 
those of the authors or of the people written about —or if 
their teachers are real personalities, their education is much | 
more likely to be effectively brought about. Perhaps educa” 
tion should above all multiply the things which inspire us” 
If we think a moment, we realize at once what a large num) 
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ber of things in the world are capable of awakening per- 
sonality. We never know what word, what picture, what 
incident, etc., may awaken someone’s slumbering powers. 
Everyone has had the experience of having someone else tell 
him later how much some chance word or scene meant to him. 

The life of Jesus was, to His followers, full of surprises. 
To the Jews in general, of course, He had not come to them 
at all in the way by which they expected their Messiah to 
come. But even His disciples, who presumably knew Him 
best, were constantly being startled and puzzled by His words 
and deeds. The acts of all great personalities, however, can 
never be completely predicted. All great personalities, more- 
over, are constantly being awakened to a new sense of their 
weakness, poor integration, and incompleteness. Education, 
therefore, it seems to me, should above all awaken students 
to the value of becoming intimate with as many great minds 
and truths as possible. Jesus showed supremely the value 
and power of the individual who has directed his life, in 
accordance with the divine will, so that it might partake of 
life’s abundance and deepest happiness. 

The story of the resurrection is held commonly to give 
proof of man’s immortality. This seems to me a very much 
unjustified inference from the beautiful Gospel story. What 
gleams from every verse, however, is the glory and power 
of a life in possession of beauty, truth, righteousness, con- 
scious of God, concerned about fellow men, and in touch with 
all in the world that is good, true, lovely, just, and of good 
report. 

The late Dr. Edwin Slosson described, in one of his articles, 
some studies of atoms and electrons. He declared that no 
human eye has seen an electron— we know simply what 
comes out of the place where it was supposed to be! It 
seems to have a definite center of local activities, and yet it 
can properly be said to influence, and be present, everywhere. 
This illustrates my concept of personality. We do not know 
exactly what it is. It seems to have a local influence, and 
yet it can properly be said to influence the entire world in 
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some way. There are many who hold the Ph.D. degree, but 
only a small portion of this number cultivate a sufficiently 
broad appeal so that they might influence others. Facts, 
degrees, or courses do not make the man. The first step in 
education is an awakening. 

A scientist has said that a primeval starry mass came out 
of the infinite vastness long ago and passed so close to the 
material which has now become our sidereal universe that 
it forever changed its history, in form and substance. Our 
universe might have developed much differently had it not 
been for the pull of this gigantic mass from its mysterious 
pathway. Great personalities are like that. They come out 
of the infinite and forever change the course of human affairs. 
Jesus is the supreme instance. All men have felt the pull 
of his life. All men recognize in some way his character and 
his power. It is the task of education to conduct students’ 
studies in such a way that the chances of their being influ- 
enced by great truths and personalities will be multiplied to 
the greatest possible extent. 

I do not want to make it appear that I think that all there 
is to our highly complicated educational problem today is 
what is directly involved in this matter of an individual 
awakening. There are, of course, thousands of problems con- 
cerned with equipment, teaching, curricula, hours, administra- 
tion, supervision, etc. But I simply want to emphasize the 
fact that all these are in vain, unless the slumbering per- 
sonality of the individual student is awakened his education 
can be at best only a poor and mediocre affair. 

Jacob’s dream bears significant testimony on the point I 
want to stress. Jacob dreamed of a ladder reaching to 
heaven; God spoke to him and directed him. “And Jacob 
awaked out of his sleep, and he said, Surely the Lord is in 
this place; and I knew it not.” (Gen. 28:16.) In Genesis 
this verse has a religious meaning. But for us it may have 
a somewhat different application. The greatest enemy of 
education today is the slumbering personality of teacher and 
student. We should all profit by awaking to the greater pos- 
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sibilities which are in our lives, the lives of the students, and 
in the world. 

Matthew’s last word to his Jewish readers is the verse con- 
sisting of Jesus’ assurance: “And lo, I am with you alway, 
even unto the end of the world.” Here came the great crisis 
for the disciples. They had been strengthened by the actual 
presence of Jesus; but now they must go on alone. What- 
ever our interpretation of the resurrection may be, we can- 
not obscure the fact that something happened in the lives 
of disorganized, despondent, and frightened disciples to trans- 
form them into fearless, joyous, and purposeful men. There 
must have come to them a revelation of what personal influ- 
ence could accomplish. It suddenly dawned on them that 
Jesus was still with them in spirit and His work could still 
go on through all who loved and followed Him. It was this 
realization which made possible the Christian Church. The 
cross is usually regarded as a central doctrine, but I think 
that our church today owes as much, in a sense, to the influ- 
ence of this mysterious power which came to the followers 
of Jesus when they found their courage and their purpose 
after Jesus had departed from them. 

Education faces a somewhat similar situation. The stu- 
dents usually continue to learn their lessons and accumulate 
information while they are actually in school or under the 
direction of their teachers. But when the influence of the 
latter is but a memory, the crisis comes. Will intellectual 
interests and pursuits continue? Will education now be 
regarded as something one went to school to get and came 
out with a certificate of final success in the form of a degree? 

The Easter season, therefore, might well suggest to us the 
necessity of examining additional ways whereby we might 
awaken our own personalities and those of our students. Let 
us roll away the stones of doubt and dull routine. Jesus 
reveals a supremely beautiful personality, with powers unsus- 
pected by men; but every man possesses some latent possi- 
bilities. If these can be awakened, he will experience a 
renewal of life, a revivification or conversion in a real sense. 








American Notes— Editorial 


Well! Well!! Here comes March again. Where have the months 
flown? Only a short time now and thousands of young men and 
women will graduate——from High School, or from College, or from 
some professional course,—and ask themselves: “What next?” Do 
you know? Many fortunate ones will reply: “Certainly! I deter- 
mined that question a long time ago. I have been directing my 
course for many a year, and have never wavered for a moment. I 
know just where I am going, and how long it wil] take, and what it 
will cost, and where and how I shall stand when I take up my life 
profession.” Such clearness and confidence is admirable and praise- 
worthy. But, probably, the majority will say: “I have not decided 
yet! I wish I knew what would be best; I think today that I will 
travel awhile and see what the world looks like; and again, I think 
I will do nothing until something turns up!” 

Meanwhile, there are all sorts of things that are open! The world 
wants all of them, and you want one and want it now. And there 
stand the professional schools,—Theological Seminaries, Medical 
Schools, Schools of Medicine, the Law Schools, the Schools of Peda- 
gogy, and the others,—scores of them. Well, if you know which to 
take, you are fortunate. Thousands do not know,—and will just 
“drift,” and worry,—losing time, money, and all inclination to take 
up anything. Thus life becomes a disappointment and a failure in 
the inner consciousness of the individual, and of his neighbors and 
friends. 

Sometimes a bit of drifting for a year or so is not fatal, however, — 
especially if one’s temperament is a self-conscious one. After the 
drifting, take counsel,—of your home folks, your old teachers, your 
pastor, your classmates, your busines acquaintances whom you know 
and believe will give you points of view; and then decide,—and get 
busy. Deliberation—then Action, are the keys of Success. 
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If education consists partly in the accumulation of good, useful 
experiences, then surely radio offers the educator a supplementary 
field of unlimited richness. Curiously enough, however, the profes- 
sion, always conservative, finds itself in a whirl of fads, so called. 
There is a welter of debate over increasing investments without com- 
mensurate returns. A cross-fire continues between the adherents of 
the traditional type of education and those of the experimental, with 
the curricula undergoing some marked changes. Then along comes i 
radio. To the army of earnest, hard-working school people, this giant 
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in swaddling clothes is but another factor in a confused situation. 
And many educators argue rightfully, perhaps, that too many other 
vital questions are pressing for solution. The writer feels that a 
proper discrimination of these factors might result in the relegating 
of a few, at least, to the rear, that we could be permitted time to study 
how to organize and handle the radio genii knocking at every school 
door. 

Within the decade radio has gone into the home to a startling 
degree. The entire social structure is affected by it, and yet we give 
it slight attention educationally. There seems to be little reason in 
allowing ourselves to be prejudiced by a previous unfortunate attempt 
to commercialize the “movies” for school use. In the writer’s expe- 
rience over the past few years, he has found an unusually good atti- 
tude on the part of the leaders in the radio industry, an attitude 
which seeks our codperation and guidance in things educational. 
Assuredly if radio is to be used, the educators themselves must organ- 
ize and express that desire. No group of manufacturers can hope 
to thrust programs at the schoolman. We, in the game, must first 
see a need for them, and then make our wants known. Commercial 
genius can quickly meet our requirements. It only remains for us 
to say that we actually want radio, how we want it, and when we 
want it. : 

Last year the Damrosch Music Appreciation programs went into 
several school units over the National Broadcasting System, with 
very good results. This year they continue. Also the Columbia 
Broadcasting System is releasing a definite course in Junior High 
School Social Science, sponsored by the Grigsby-Grunow Company. 
Svch material should prove beneficial, in that it gives us, for the 
first time on a large hook-up, something definite in the curriculum 
on which to work, and with which to experiment. Expansion will 
surely follow. The committee appointed by Secretary of Commerce 
Wilbur to study the possibilities of radio in education will no doubt 
have much light to throw on the whole situation. The federal gov- 
ernment seems convinced that this vast field needs expert leadership. 
Under controlled conditions a broadcast to America’s school children 
has amazing possibilities for influencing attitudes, ideals, and the 
spirit for service.—Contributed by Russert BurKHARD, Beaver Coun- 
try Day School, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts. 


There are over 2,000 applications for Radio patents pending in 
the U. S. Patent Office, reports the National Radio Institute of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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From the above source we learn that there are 2,000 pending appli- 
cations for Radio patents, indicating the immense new development 
in the radio field. 


Also we learn that 2,000 patent applications covering Radio devel- 
opments are now pending before the Patent Office at Washington, 
D. C. Attention is called to the very wise and far-sighted young man 
who resigned his position with the Patent Office about 100 years ago, 
who said, “Everything worth while has been invented, and in a year 
or so they'll be closing the Patent Office.” The airplane, phonograph, 
rayon, talking movies, telefoto, and radio at that time were never 
dreamed of. And still inventions are coming in for patent at the 
rate of 85,000 a year. As for radio, the great numbers of applications 
pending is an indication of the tremendous development going on. 
The number of new discoveries in the radio field will probably double 
in the next five years.” So it is stated by J. E. Smith, president of 
the Washington Institute. 


The same authority says that the American farmer has more radio 
service designed specifically for him than any other occupational group 
in the United States, and he has been quick to recognize its threefold 
value,—business information, education, and entertainment. 


The biggest user of broadcast facilities in this country is the U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, he states. A total of 303 radio stations 
—over half the number in the United States—transmit agricultural 
information supplied by the Department. Of these, 220 send weather 
forecasts and warnings; 117 send daily schedules of market news, 
and 172 send general farm and home information. Unlike the aver- 
age sponsored program, this farm radio service is carried without 
charge by the broadcast stations. This free time on the air would 
amount at commercial rates to millions of dollars. 






Results of far-reaching educational value are anticipated in the 
program of activities recently organized by the National ouncil of 
Teachers of English in the field of elementary school English. The 
Elementary Division of the Council held three significant meetings 
during the nineteenth annual convention in Kansas City, Missouri, 
on November 29 and 30, 1929. 

At the directors’ meeting during the convention the Committee on 
Elementary School English submitted proposals for three projects to 
be undertaken in the following order: (1) The compilation of a 
. recreational reading list for elementary school children, grades one 
through eight. (2) The formulation of criteria for the organization 
of professionalized courses in the elementary English curriculum of 
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teacher-training institutions. (3) The making of a course of study in 
elementary school English based upon children’s interests, grades one 
through eight. Plans were made for completing the recreational 
reading list within a year. The executive committee of the National 
Council of Teachers of English allowed generous financial support 
for the project. It is the hope of the Elementary English Committee 
that this recreational reading list will be made the most valuable one 
yet published for elementary school children. In due time publica 
tions will also be made available by the Committee on the other two 
major projects: (1) professionalized courses in English for elementary 
school teachers in training; and (2) the course of study in elementary 
English. All of these publications will be distributed free to mem- 
hers of the National Council of Teachers of English. 

The newly organized Committee on Elementary School English is 
onstituted as follows: Frances R. seer Director and Professor 
f Primary Education, State Teachers College, Terre Haute, Indiana, 
Chairman; Conrad T. Lane Piotisier ‘a English, State Teachers 
College, Harrisonburg, Pennsylvania; Thomas Blaisdell, Professor of 
English, State Normal School, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania; C. C. 
Certain, editor and publisher of The Elementary English Review, 
Detroit, Michigan; Carrie Belle Parks, English and Teacher-Train- 
ng Department, Indiana State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsy]l- 
vania: Alice Bovard, Literature Teacher, Greenwood School, Kansas 
City; I. Jewell Simpson, Assistant State Superintendent, State De 
partment of Education, Baltimore, Maryland; Arthur 8S. Gist, Prin- 
cipal of the Training School, San Francisco State Teachers College, 


San Francisco. California. 


GREGG R ADIO SHOR THAND C ONTEST. The New York City Gregg 
Shorthand Teache Association takes pleasure in announcing t! In 
response to an ever-increasing public demand, another of their popular 
tadio Shorthand Contests will be held in codperation with the Bam 
berger Broadcasting Service of Newark, New Jersey, over Station 
WOR, on Friday. March 21, 1930, at 7 o'clock, Eastern Standard 
time. The contest is open to students, teachers and stenographers. 
Eight gold medals will be awarded for the best paper submitted in 
each event. Specially prepared certificates will be issued to all who 
send in a qualifying transcript. Further details will be announced 
later. In the meantime prepare your students for the 80, 100 and 
120 words a minute tests. 


The American Forests and Forest Life magazine, published by the 
American Forestry Association, announces a contest designed to aid 
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teachers to enrich their pupils’ knowledge of trees, forests and related 
outdoor fields through supplementary reading and the use of visual 
material in the schools. The instructive articles and illustrations 
which appear in every issue of the magazine are used in many schools, 
and with the aid of the “Science Education Page,” conducted by Ellis 
C. Persing, School of Education, Western Reserve University, have 
proved of great value in connection with regular textbook assignments. 


Tur Contest. For the best suggestion embodying a detailed les- 
son plan and outlining how American Forests and Forest Life can 
best be used in the schools, the following cash prizes are awarded: 
First prize, $50; Second prize, $25; Third prize, $10. For the next 
five best suggestions, yearly subscriptions to American Forests and 
Forest Life will be awarded. You do not have'to be a subscriber to 
the magazine to participate in the contest. If your school is not 
receiving the magazine, procure a copy from your local city or town 
library, or send twenty-five cents in stamps for a sample copy to the 
American Forestry Association, Washington, D. C. Better still, enrol! 
for a special schools subscription at one-half the regular yearly rates, 


RULEs OF THE Contest. The contest is open to all teachers from 
grade one to twelve. Manuscripts should be limited to one thousand 
words or less, but there is no limit to the number of plans which a 
teacher may submit. Write on one side of the paper only, and in 
the upper left hand corner of the first page give your name, grade 
you teach, name of department, name and location of school. Mannu- 
scripts will not be returned unless accompanied by the necessary re- 
turn postage. The contest closes on June 1, and manuscripts mailed 
after that date will not be considered. All manuscripts should be 
addressed to School Contest Fditor, American Forests and Forest Life, 
1523 L Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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Book Reviews 


ASSEMBLIES FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. By 
Fileen H. Galvin and M. Eugenia Walker (Directors in the Skinner Junior 
and the Baker Junior High Schools, Denver, Colorado) ; with a Foreword 
by L. Thomas Hopkins, Ph.D., Professor of Education, University of 
Colorado. Publishers, The Professional and Technical Press, New York, 
N. Y. High School officials and teachers will do well to secure this vol- 
ume. It is full of suggestions and principles that will enrich the activi- 
ties of the teaching, and the learning of the pupils, alike. To quote from 
the Preface: “Chapter I deals with the values of the assembly, results 
to be expected, and some general suggestions on method and administra- 
tion. Succeeding chapters show the possibilities of developing assembly 
projects and outline concrete assemblies for each high school subject, 
for extra-curricular activities, and for separate boys’ and girls’ assem- 
blies.” Every High School should have several copies of this book; and 
it is safe to say that they will be read, alike by the faculties and the 
pupils, with pleasure and profit. Price, $3.25. 

MORALITY IN THE MAKING. By Roy E. Whitney. Macmillan, 1829, 
pp. 167. Experience has developed within us a desire to be approved 
by others and by ourselves. To all moral acts we apply this desire for 
approval. Conscience is synonymous with self-approval. The work of 
the moral educator is to guide the experience of those he would train, 
so that useful behavior shal! bring abundant satisfaction. This is the 
central thesis of Mr. Whitney’s valuable little book. Concrete cases 
make the discussion vivid and practical. While the book does not pre- 
sent a complete or even an altogether consistent explanation of the 
process of becoming moral, it is charged with helpful suggestions for 
the teacher, and is exceedingly stimulating to one whose study of psy- 
chology has dealt chiefly with intellectual rather than emotional aspects, 
—with memery, skill and reflective thinking. The place of the feelings 
in contrast to specifically intellectual attainments, has too long been 
neglected.—_Harorp S. TUTTLE. 


READINGS FOR THE SIXTH YEAR. First half. By William E. 
Grady and Klapper. Charles Scribner’s Sons. The contents of this 
book shows a group of interesting stories by noted authors; one can 
select what he wishes, and he will not go astray. All are interesting 
and suggestive. The particular volume in our hands accompanies others 
that are in a series which are for other ages. They are all good, enter- 
taining, and worth while. 
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From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, N. Y., we have three excellent 
and interesting books for young people, which will interest most any 
boy who has red blood in his veins. They are as follows, viz.: THREE 
BOY SCOUTS IN AFRICA. By Robert Douglas, Jr., David R. Martin 
Jr., and Douglas L. Oliver. School edition, edited and with introduction 
by Clare B. Bocquin, Lincoln School of Teachers College, New York, 
N. Y. And, DAVID GOES TO GREENLAND. By David Binney Putnam 
With a Foreword by Cap’n Bob Bartlett. School edition. edited by 
Clare B. Bocquin, Lincoln School of Teachers College, New York, N. Y, 
And, DERIC IN MESA VERDE. By Deric Nusbaum. School edition, 
with 22 illustrations from photographs and sketches by Eileen Nug 
baum. These books will interest any boy or girl deeply and without 
any prejudice because the books have been called “school books”; the 
student will acquire a love for reading. 


From the Macmillan Company: THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON, 
By Johann David Wyss. Price 80c. An excellent edition of a noted 


book, written more than a hundred years ago, by a Swiss clergyman 7 


to interest and instruct his own children. It was laid away for over 
twenty years, and then became a favorite in all nations and languages 
This edition is one of the Modern Readers’ Series—known everywhere, 


THE BOOK OF ELECTRICITY. By Bertha Morris Parker, 8M 
92c. Houghton Mifflin Company. This is one of the Science Readers, 
well known as reliable and up to date. It is “designed to serve as 


informational silent-reading material for children of the sixth, seventh, | 


and eighth grades.” The numerous pictures are a real aid and stimv- 
late interest and accuracy of understanding principles and memory. 


SPANISH ANTHOLOGY. Edited by David Rubio, Ph.D., and Henti [ 


C. Neel, M.A., New York. Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 70 Fifth Ave 
Price $2.25. A book that is worthy of careful examination of teacher 
of Spanish. 206 pages, inclusive of a useful Vocabulary. 


MY BOOK. Five separate books: Book One is “For use with The 
Little Book; Book Two for use with Wag and Puff; Book Three for 
use with Surprise Stories; Book Four for use with New Stories; Book 
Five for use with Best Stories.’ Very interesting to both listener 
and reader, also instructive. Wheeler Publishing Company, Chicago, 
Ill., publishers. 


AN ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY OF MODERN MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENTS. By Welford D. Clark, with a foreword by Joseph E. Maddy. 
Price 25c; three or more to one address, 16c each, postpaid, or $12.00 
a hundred. Each instrument is pictured as well as described. Hall & 
McCreary, Chicago. 
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THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS OF THE MODERN FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES. By C. M. Purin. The Macmillan Company. Paper covers. 
This is one of the series in the “Publications of the American and 
Canadian Committees on Modern Languages.” 


PINKEY DEW, AND OTHER STORIES. By Rowena Califf. ‘The 
Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. A pretty little book 
for children who are just beginning to read. There are many pictures 
in color. The little folks will enjoy them. 


FOLEY’S MODERN TYPEWRITING. By Henry J. Foley. The Globe 
Book Company. List price $1.80; class price $1.35. And, from the same 
publishers, BOOKKEEPING EXERCISES; two separate books in paper 
covers, for first and for second years. Address the publishers for 
particulars, at 175 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


THE AIMS OF EDUCATION, AND OTHER ESSAYS. By Alfred 
North Whitehead. The Macmillan Company. Price $2.50. This is an 
inspiring book that should awaken original thought, as well as to 
acquaint the student or other readers with the aims of schools and 
colleges and enable them to think for themselves. 


We have space only to name the following, viz: A STUDY OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL ACHIEVEMENT OF PROBLEM CHILDREN. By Richard H. 
Paynter, Ph.D., and Phyllis Blanchard, Ph.D. $1.00, The Commonwealth 
Fund, 578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. And, NOTES ON THE BUF- 
FALO-HEAD DANCE OF THE THUNDER GUNS OF THE FOX INDIANS. 
By Truman Michelson. The United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. And, THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVER- 
SITIES FOR 1928, PROCEEDINGS AND ADDRESSES. The University 
of Chicago Press. And, THE SCHOOL LIBRARY YEARBOOK NUMBER 
THREE. American Library Association, 1929. To secure this write to 
Dorothy Rowden, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


From the same Publishers we have the following: PERSONALITY 
ADJUSTMENTS OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. By Caroline B. Zachry, Ph.D. 
Price $1.80. MODERN AMERICAN SHORT STORIES. Edited by Thomas 
R. Cook, Instructor in English, Bulkeley School, New London, Conn, 
It is a book of more than 500 pages; and the stories are chosen with 
discretion. HOW THE WORLD RIDES. By Florence C. Fox. The young 
people will be sure to read the chapters,—which are entitled: Animal 
Service, The Railroad, The Automobile, The Airplane, The Airship, and 
Waterways. The illustrations aid in making the book attractive. Still 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons, the following: MAGNETISM AND ELEC- 
TRICITY. By Morris Weister. This, too, is admirably illustrated. 
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ENGLISH IN SCHOOL AND OUT. By Roy Davis (Boston Unive, 
sity, College of Business Administration). Ginn and Company. Prigg 
$1.40. The purpose (and its accomplishment) of this new book of nearly 
500 pages is to offer a text that will be interesting and modern, stim» 
lating the student to think and to build up a vocabulary that will be 
constantly useful. It aids the teacher, also, in determining the progreg 
in the pupil’s use of good and effective English. Listen to the convergs 
tion of almost any group of young people. on the street, in the rail 
road train, or elsewhere (not to mention their written English), and 
you will feel that books like this one is needed. We have never seep 
a more comprehensive book on this subject than this one. We ar 
sure that all editors will hope that their contributors will absorb its 
instructive chapters. 


From Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, N. Y., we have THE ELE 
MENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY. By William A. King, Principal of B. F 
Day School, Seattle, Wash. It claims that the Library enriches the 
school program and can be able to reach both the head and the heart 
of elementary pupils. ‘Titles of some of the chapters are as follows, viz; 
The Library at Work; Housing, Furniture, and Equipment; The School 
Librarian; Organization and Administration; Principles and Procedure; 
Library Training; Selecting Materials; Reading Guidance; and Measur- 
ing Library Efficiency. 


From D. C, Heath and Company: A BRIEF COURSE IN CHEMISTRY, 
By Lymon C. Newell. 512 pages, and excellently illustrated. There are 
abundant Exercises, Problems, Suggestions for Laboratory Work, ete, 


From Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc. THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL TEACHER. By A. Laura McGregor. The subject is handled 
in nine chapters, briefly described by the following: The Junior High 
School Setting; Program; Work of the Teacher; The Teacher as a 
Director of Learning (two chapters); The Teacher as a Counselor ia 
the Home-Room; The Teacher as a Co-worker in the School Community; 
as a Student in the Educational World; and the Training and Compen- 
sation of the Junior High School Teacher. 


From The C. V. Mosby Company (St. Louis, Mo., and also New York) 
we have PETTIBONE’S TEXTBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGICAL CHEMISTRY 
WITH EXPERIMENTS. By J. F. McClendon, Ph.D. It has been revised 
and rewritten by Mr. McClendon, Professor of Physiological Chemistry, 
Medical School, University of Minnesota (Minneapolis), in this fourth 
edition. With two such well known and well equipped authors there is 
little to ask beyond their dictum. 368 pages, and many diagrams, head- 
lines, indexes, etc., aid the student and the teacher. The price is $3.75. 
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From A. 8S. Barnes and Company: CREATIVE ACTIVITIES IN PHY- 
SICAL EDUCATION. By Olive K. Horrigan, Assistant Director of Phy- 
sical Education, Public School, Springfield, Mass. Drawings by Verne 
Cole. $2.00. Also, from the same publishers: AN ATHLETC PROGRAM 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE WOMEN. By Marjorie Hillas, M.A., 
and Marian Knighton, M.A. $2.00. The A. S. Barnes and Company are 
the leaders in the publishing world for athletic subjects. We recom- 
mend the readers of this magazine to write to them for these and their 
other similar publications, 


From The Macmillan Company we have: NEW LABORATORY EX- 
PERIMENTS IN PRACTICAL PHYSICS, by N. Henry Black. Price $1.00. 
It is a revision of a former book. The teachers of this book will find 
it up to date and in every way useful. 


From The World Book Company: BLAISDELL INSTRUCTIONAL 
TESTS IN BIOLOGY FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS. A 
new and improved and illustrated pamphlet that has been used in an 
earlier edition. 


From Hall and McCreary Company, Chicago, Illl.: STORIES I LIKE 
WITH PICTURES BY ME. By Maud C. Stubbings and Genevieve M. 
Watts. The young artists in the earlier stages will love this publica 
tion and will be glad to have it either in the school or the home. 


A useful pamphlet called a REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF 
AGRICULTURE FOR 1929, can be obtained by writing the Secretary at 
Washington, D. C. It covers many matters that are of value to our 
country and its inhabitants, 


ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL HISTORY. By Carlton J. H. Hayes and 
Parker Thomas Moon. Price $2.00. The Macmillan Company. This is 
a standard book upon its subject. It covers the subject for high-school 
courses in ancient and medieval history. Part I is on Beginnings of 
Civilization: Part II on Classical Civilization in the Greek City-States; 
other Parts cover Classical Civilization in the Roman Empire; then in 
Farther Asia; then the Christian Civilization in Europe, down through 
the Eighteenth Century. 


ELEMENTARY TRAINING FOR BUSINESS. Revised edition. By 
Frederick A. Wilkes, George M. York, and Chester J. Terrill. The 
Ronald Press Company, New York, N. Y. This will be found a most 
helpful, practical compendium of business, such as Bill Heads, Order 
Forms, Bills of Lading, Sight-Drafts, and other business matters. Those 
who are preparing for business lives should know of this thoroughgoing 
and lucidly written volume. 
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A HISTORY OF WOMEN’S EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES, 
By Thomas Woody, Professor of History of Education, University of 
Pennsylvania. Two volumes. The Science Press, New York, N. Y., and 
Lancaster, Pa. The author began this work some ten years ago, and 
evidently has made it a life work. The aim has been “to tell the story 
of changes that have taken place in ideals, practives and institutions” 
of women, and of their status in society, government and daily life, 
The two volumes, of more than six hundred pages each, make an ency- 
clopedia of women’s ideals, status, and occupations. 


THE WINGED HORSE. By Joseph Auslander and Frank Ernest 
Hill. Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc. Also by the same Authors and 
Publishers, THE WINGED HORSE ANTHOLOGY. With Decorations by 
Paul Honore, and a Bibliography by Theresa West Elmendorf. These 
books will aid their readers to become familiar with the most noted 
poems and prose stories of the world. They should be in every school 
library and they will cultivate taste, as well as broaden and deepen the 
knowledge and character of whoever reads them. 





BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By Henry P. 
Smith, Professor of Education, Syracuse University, and Director of 
Research for the Syracuse Public Schools. Edited by E. E. Lewis. The 
World Book Company. The title of this book is alluring to everyone 
who is teaching or who is planning to do so. Such subjects as the 
Nature of the Board of Education, its Organization, the Work of the 
Board, School Budgetary Procedure, Public School Accounting, Pay-Roll 
Accounting, the School Plant, ete., are carefully studied. 





THE TERMINOLOGY OF PHYSICAL SCIENCE. By Duane Roller. 
Norman University of Oklahoma Press, price $1.00. Address, The Author, 
at The University, Norman, Oklahoma. 





EPUCATIONAL YEARBOOK of the International Institute of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1928. Edited by I. L. Kandel, M.A, 
Ph.D. With this book one can get a picture of educational systems in 
half a hundred countries. Many questions may be answered about 
them; the progress and growth of teaching and administration are 
indicated. 





We mention two paper pamphlets sent to this department of Epvca- 
TION, viz.: STATE SCHOOL TAXES and SCHOOL FUNDS AND THEIR 
APPORTIONMENT. By Fletcher Swift and Bruce L. Zimmerman. 50 
cents. Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. Also University 
of Southern California STUDIES, EDUCATION SERIES No. 8, by R. B. 
Von Kleinsmith and Frank C. Pouton. Paper covers. 























